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CHAPTER I. 

The time is come for telling what my conjecture 
was regarding the hollow place in the wall of the 
old corridor. I simply thought it to be an ancient 
shrine — a place where some holy image of a saint 
had once stood, and which, when the abbey was 
used as a dwelling-house, was walled up on the 
outer side, and made to serve the vulgar purpose of 
a mere cupboard. If this conjecture of mine be 
true, the door of this cupboard will be in my room, 
masked or covered by the cumbrous oaken press 
which serves as my wardrobe. 

If I could call in the aid of some few stout arms 
this press could be moved aside and my doubts 
settled in five minutes, but I can have no aid, I 
must work alone. My puny strength will not stir 
this heavy piece of furniture a finger^s breadth. 
Recognising this fact, I purpose to work another 
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way. I mean to take down a panel at the back of 
the wardrobe, and get thus at the old shrine or 
cupboard, if there be one. And first I intend to 
ascertain this fact by a very simple plan. With 
the gimlet Lady Sarahs servant has brought to me, I 
bore a hole large enough to insert a piece of wire I 
have procured. It disappears to the length of four 
feet — convincing proof of the truth of my conjec- 
ture. I tremble very much when this first step 
proves successful. The next step is harder. I try 
my plane and my saw, my chisel and my gimlet, all 
in vain. I have about as much skill with these" 
instruments as a monkey. I end by condemning 
them all as useless : they are all the wrong tools. I 
ought to have an adze or a wedge and a hammer,, 
or something that would really annihilate this 
horridly hard panel. I don^t believe in any of 
those prison-escape stories. People write them in 
comfortable studies — ^people who never handled a 
saw or tried the toughness of a plank. I have hurt 
and chopped my poor fingers badly. I am shaking 
and quivering with pain ; my face is flushed ; my 
eyes are tearful. I am tired as a bird at sea twenty 
leagues from land. I can't help it if I sit down 
and cry a little. Why was not I brought up as a 
carpenter ? It is a nice clean trade ; it would suit 
women very well, and bring them good wages. It 
is a grievance to me that I was not apprenticed to a 
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carpenter. After two years' apprenticeship such a 
piece of work as this would be as easy — easy — 
easy — as — sleep ! Yes, I am ashamed to say it, 
although I am working for Paul, that he majr 
marry Hester and be rich, I nevertheless fall asleep 
in my chair. And I have a dream. I visit a cap- 
tive in his dungeon. He is working cheerfuUy 
with a rusty nail: he makes a ffreat hole in his 
prison waU with it ; aU the dust afd dirt he brings 
down he accumulates in heaps by his side; when 
they come to six heaps he eats them and smiles. 

I watch him in great admiration, and at last am 
moved to speech. 

'^How is it,'' I say, "that you, with only a 
rusty nail and — a good appetite " (I am obliged to 
add that somehow), " can get through a stone wall, 
while I, with quite a large sedge-basket full of car- 
penter's tools, can't creep, through a panel ?" 

^'The reason is obvious," the captive returns. 
" You have not me to help you." 

I see the force of this, and am silent. During 
this time he eats six more piles of rubbish and wipes 
his lips. 

" I wish you would come and help me," I say at 
last wistfully. 

"I can't. My name is 'Baron Munchausen,' 
otherwise ' Sebastien, il a des bottes.' So you see 
it is impossible." 
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In my dream this is an unanswerable piece of 
logic, and I am quite satisfied with it. 

^^ Then lend me your rusty nail/' I plead, ^' and 
rU get through/' 

^^ Bat the next six piles and the nail is yours, 
madam/' 

It seems a fair bargain, and I try to do it, but 
the heaps are all smoking and too hot to be touched. 
I look at the captive for an explanation. He is 
smoking too, furiously, like a chimney on fire. 

" Allow me to observe there is no smoke with- 
out fire," he says blandly ; ^^ and it is the inward 
fire that does it. Without that the skill of the nail 
would be cold. I give you fire first, then the nail. 
The wall is falling." 

Something falls and wakes me — ^luckily wakes 
me, for the smoke is no dream ; the room is full of 
it. I am not long in finding out the cause. My 
wax light, -yhich I had left burning within the 
press, has burnt down to the wood, and there made 
quite a little conflagration. Only a smouldering 
one though, owing to the absence of anything that 
could make a flame, my dresses and garments being 
removed and piled on the floor. 

It is fortunate for me that my room, is so distant 
from the rest of the house, for the smell of the burnt 
wood and the smoke that arises when I throw water 
on it would certainly arouse the sleepers were they 
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nearer. When I have quenched the fire effectually 
I examine the press in some trepidation, and find a 
hole burnt in the panel against which the candle 
has leaned. Being fearful some sparks may have 
fallen down at the back of this, I get a wet cloth 
and pass it through, and over the hot wood. In 
doing this the burnt panel moves and creaks. I 
stop, my face growing red, then white to death- 
liness, as I seize on a new thought. My courage, 
suddenly grows hilarious. 

'' The fire first. Now for the nail.'' 

I choose a large one from my basket, and insert 
it in the joint 'where the two panels meet, just 
above the spot burned. Gently, not to cause any 
alarming noise, I tap the head with my hammer. 
The panel moves. A blow or two more and it has 
separated sufficiently to enable me to get a purchase 
on it with my thin fingers. Then I exert all my 
strength, and with a harsh creak the panel, which 
forms almost a third of the back of the press, slides 
behind the next one, and I am standing face to face 
with the wall and a small door in it, through which 
my wire has plainly pierced. 

It is all as easy and simple as everything is 
when it is found out. There was a small unnoticed 
bolt at the bottom of the panel, and when my 
candle burnt this away there was nothing but long 
disuse to protect it from sliding back on being 
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pnslied. Why tlie back of the wardrobe is made in 
this peculiar way is evident : it is to avoid the 
trouble of moving it should it be found necessary to 
get at this forgotten cupboard in the waU which it 
hides. 

As I examine this curiously, I perceive my guess 
that it was once a shrine is correct, only this was 
originally the back of the shrine. The image stood 
in the corridor facing the little niche, where holy 
water used to stand. The door fits into the arched 
niche somewhat badly, and has . mouldered away 
slightly just at the foot, the spot through which I 
saw the Ught burning. 

It is fast locked. 

I replace the panel. I hang up again my 
shabby gowns. I hide my carpenter's basket, and 
go to bed and sleep. 

It was time. It is three o'clock in the morning. 
* • • • « 

'^What's afire?'' Pesting asks with her sandy 
nose in the air. 

'' A few more books, Festing. You know how I 
hate books." 

Pestiog does not love them enough to grieve at 
the bonfire she beholds on the hearth. It is made 
of some of my best-loved books. I sacrificed them, 
with the sedge-basket and a pair of slippers, at 
six this morning. This heterogeneous heap would 
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account for a smell of burning equal to a sight 
of Lucifer. 

Festing is a woman of slow imagination. Wliat 
ias liappened once she can believe will happen 
twice — she would not think of a new thing; she 
credits me easily with the stupid act of burning 
twice over the books that are already as dead and 
.dusty as the city of Troy. 

* * * • * 

^^Keys I'' says Charlie. ^' Oh, I can lend you 
•any amount of keys. The governor and I have 
been collecting them from every nook in this old 
fortress. That was during our search, you know. 
They are of no use now. They are lying about in 
the library somewhere.'* 

" Do fetch them, then, Charlie P* 

^^ Fetch them ! Why, some are as big as the 
keys in a pantomime. Gome and look at them 
yourself.^' 

'^ Give me your arm, then. I am stiU so 
lame.** 

Charlie graciously gives me his arm, and patro- 
nises me condescendingly with smiles and small 
speeches. 

" When is. your foot going to be well ? Can*t 
you hop down and dine with us to-night? It is 
treadmill work having to entertain the governor 
^lone. I am losing all my spirits.** 
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''Not at all; you are just as amusing as 



ever/' 



" But one can't amuse oneself. I haven't 
laughed but once to-day, and that was at the 
governor. He got out a bundle of old canes — 
school canes — ^which he keeps with a lingering love, 
and he felt them one by one quite fondly, and tried 
them on the sofa-cushions. I had to run away at 
last; the old gentleman looked so sentimental, I 
could stand it no longer." 

I laughed. It was so like Mr. Mawditt to feel 
tender over his old occupation of caning. 

In the library CharHe grows eloquent on the 
subject of keys, of which there are many bunches — 
— some enormous and rusty — lying on the broad 
window-seat. 

'' Do you see that bunch ? Well, those are the 
old warrior's keys. There is not one of them that 
we have not opened some old cranky bureau or 
chest with. And we found the deeds, after all, 
stuffed in the bronze head of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Ha, ha, ha ! how I laughed ! I knocked 
him down awkwardly and broke his pedestal. I 
ought to be well paid, ought I not ?" 

" No doubt you will get your reward," I return 
quietly. 

I mean to, I assure you. Now you would 
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never guess what this key is. It is the key of the 
last hermitage of the Lermitaw It opens the family 
vault/' 

I turn pale. This sort of mirth is so ghastly 
to me. 

^^ It is unpleasant,'^ Charlie says, putting the 
key down again, ^^ but I can't help it if I happen to 
know its occupation. The fact is we have been 
going through a course of instruction in keys from 
Mrs. Mawditt, the old sexton, and the steward. 
Now there is rather a curious history attached to 
this bunch. They belonged to the old warrior's 
son, Lermit's uncle, who was killed in Switzerland, 
and they were brought here by Lady Sara Bsdale, 
to whom he gave them when he was dying. He 
was engaged to her, so they say, once." 

" Yes, I think I have heard so too. I will try 
that bunch. I think there is a key on it will open 
my desk, if Festing has not quite spoiled the 
lock." 

'^Have this one too, pray do," Charlie says, 
handing me the key of the vault; "it is such a 
cheerful memento, and I don't fancy it will be 
wanted just yet, unless Lermit's sprained shoulder 
obhges us to admit him." 

I take the key simply because it is thrust on me, 
and I am too impatient to be gone to fling it 
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back at Charlie^ and carry on the idle talk he 
yearns for. 

* * • * * 

There is a light upon the lake; it throws a 
ruddy glare upon the water which is reflected back 
redly on the pine-wood, flashing light into darkness. 
I cannot go out this evening and speak to Lady 
Sarahs messenger. Ifeel I shall be watched. He 
too, in the face of this glare, will not venture very 
near to Warfield. I mean to sleep a few hours, and 
not try my keys till towards morning. 

« • . • * * 

It is nearly five o'clock, and I am still sitting 
silent, and bewildered, and uncertain. The instinct 
which made me choose those keys was surely the 
result of some long dim memory. I even selected 
the right key as the first to try. As the lock 
yielded I grew pale, and as I put the door back 
slowly some strange illusion or some unconscious 
effort of memory, brought my father's face vividly 
before my eyes. He seemed looking at me out 
of the darkness, and for a moment the vision 
was so real that I felt faint with fear, and, closing 
the door again with hurried hand, I came back 
io my seat and prayed for calmness. 

I flung the door wide the second time, and saw 
two dusty shelves laden with papers and books. 
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Among these lay a faded portfolio, fastened by a 
band of leather, from which hung a padlock. 
Again I had to search for a key, and again I 
found it. Yet I did not open the portfoho for some 
minutes. I passed my hand first carefully over the 
stone walls forming the back and sides of the old 
shrine or cupboard. There was no protuberance 
on the hewn stone forming the sides of the arch- 
way — they were clean cut; but at the back the 
wall was evidently much rougher, only it had been 
plastered over and whitewashed — ^plain proof of its 
comparative newness. But in one place the plaster 
had fallen, displaying a transverse chink or rift, 
through which the light had glimmered on the 
night of my experiment, and, holding my taper 
closely to this, a slight movement caught my eye. 
It was not a movement having life in it, it was 
more like the flutter of a ribbon. 

In a moment I had one of my unskilful edge- 
tools in my hand, with which I tore down a con- 
siderable quantity of plastering, quite uncovering 
the rift or chasm; then I seized the fluttering 
ribbon, and with a strong pull, which brought down 
a rattle of rubbish and a few loose stones, I 
dragged forth an oblong-shaped packet of parch- 
ment tied with once-red tape. 

Someone who was a clumsy or an amateur 
mason had hidden this in the wall, or rather built 
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it in, and then covered his ill-made work with 
plaster, the more effectually to hide it. 

Before I opened this document I felt sure it 
was the one for which Delia had been seeking, 
otherwise she would not have attempted to procure 
it from the corridor. As I tried to replace the 
fallen stones, I found I could, if I chose, thrust 
my hand quite through the wall; and I saw 
how easily a person — ^knowing the spot where the 
parchment was hid — could, with a few blows of a 
small pickaxe or some other instrument, loosen the 
stones or remove a few of them, and get at the 
hidden packet. 

On opening it I discovered this to be the last 
will and testament of the old warrior of Warfield — 
Paul's grandfather. 

Why it was so carefully concealed, and whose 

hand buried or walled it up within this place, I 

have yet to learn. 

* * * * « 

I have read the will and examined the contents 
of the portfoho. I know and understand, and am 
sorrowful. It was my father who committed this 
crime— perhaps partly for my sake. 

I am the daughter of Paul Craddock Lermit 
and his wife, Priscilla Caroline Maitland. The 
marriage was a secret one, and my father denied 
it to his father. After a quarrel between these two 
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on this subject, the will was made. In it the old 
warrior disinherits his son — "if the report of his 
marriage prove true '^ — and leaves his estates to his 
daughter Anne and her husband for their joint 
lives, and at their death to Paul Craddock's son, 
if he have one. Failing sons, the property is 
bequeathed to Anne's son Paul, subject to a charge 
of fifty thousand pounds to be paid to Paul 
Craddock's daughter or daughters. To his son and 
daughter-in-law the fierce old man leaves only a 
small annuity. But in a long codicil he revokes 
all this if his son Paul Craddock is a bachelor at 
the time of his death, in which case he leaves him 
Warfield and all his other estates absolutely. 

I lean my head upon my hands in my bewil- 
dered way, and try to think it all out. I have 
sense enough to see that such a will might have 
caused a long lawsuit and a deadly quarrel. I can 
see it was made in a fit of rage, and I can partly 
read my father's thoughts about it, his hope of 
having a son one day, his anger, mortification, fear, 
and, finally, his resolve to conceal the wil^. 

He would be injuring no one; sons would be 
bom to him; when a son came he would acknow- 
ledge his marriage, and perhaps produce the will. 
To prevent all possibility of injustice and as a 
salve to his conscience, he makes his own will — ^it is 
in the portfolio — and leaves Warfield to his sister's 
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son ''on condition that he many my daughter 
CoraUe/' 

Failing this, all is left to me. The will is drawn 
up in his own handwriting, and is duly signed and 
attested by two Genoese servants. 

The warrior's will, on the contrary, is a lawyer's 
document; it is much harder for me to read and 
understand than the other. The solicitor's name is 
Paxton. 

AH my other information I gather from the 
contents of the portfolio, in which I find letters 
from my mother to my &ther. They show she is 
fiTing at Genoa under the name of Luttrdl ; they 
plead with him anxiously for herself and me. 

Other letters are from Mr. Be^xton ; they prove 
that a search has been made through Warfield far 
the win he had drawn up. This search had failed. 
They prove fmrtift»r that my &ther had urged the 
probability of his father's having destroyed a will, 
made only in a fit of passion, and finally they show 
that Mr. Beotcm yidds on rec^ving my Other's 
assurance that he is unmarried. 

In extenuatioii of this fabehood, this cowardly 
denial of his wife and child, my &ther draws up a 
statement of his maniige before an English consul 
in a French town, gives names of clergyman, wit- 
nesses^ &e., gives dates and particuiais, and appends 
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his signature in full. In this paper lie makes* no 
confession of having concealed his father's will. 

It is his own will which most affects me. I 
shiver in reading it, and then weep bitterly. In 
my ignorance I fancy it must be put in force, 
and that Paul, not loving me, must take me to 
wife or lose Warfield. 

Scarcely able even yet to read my own heart, 
I wonder at myself as I shrink from the thought, 
and my hands grow cold, and my face burns, 
and my tears fall like rain. 

Paul shall never see this will till he is married 
to Hester. Then I will renounce all claim to 
WarjBleld if I have a claim, and if — ^no ! there 
shall not be another if. 
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It is three days since I succeeded in my search, 
and each evening a huge bonfire has blazed on 
the island, lighting up the pine-wood with a glare 
which precludes all possibility of a man standing 
there unseen. Festing says, they are burning 
brushwood and furze preparatory to turning the 
island into a garden. It may be so, but I fear 
her father has aroused Mr. Mawditt^s suspicions, 
and this glare is caused on purpose to light up 
all the border of the lake and the path to the 
wood. Going there in this light, I should be as 
visible as in broad sunshine. 

I have lived these three days in deadly fear. 

I cannot replace the papers in the masked ^ 
cupboard for fear of Delia. I dare not retain 
them in my possession for fear of Mr. Mawditt. 

I cannot bear the strain upon my mind many 
hours longer. Loneliness, dread, anxiety fill me 
up with terrors. I begin to have a frantic desire 
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for flight, mingled with a bewildering indecision, 
a sense of powerlessness which brings despair. 

I have no claim upon anyone except Lady 
Sara. I forgot to say my father makes her my 
guardian. 

Shall I tell Mrs. Mawditt I am her brother's 
daughter ? No ; she is too ill ; she is neariy 
unconscious; her Hfe ebbs away. I should but 
kill her. 

God help me! What shall I do? The task 
laid on me is too heavy for a young giri. And 
I am literally in prison. I have proved it. Each 
time I propose a ride or drive hindrances spring 
up, and the secret wall around me looms out 
visible. Letters never reach me; letters I write 
are never sent away. There is a ring-fence 
between me and the outer world. 

I am not allowed now to go to Mrs. Mawditt^s 
room. I never see her physician. No servant 
comes near me but Festing. 

If it were not for Charlie I should go mad. 

This evening, as I sat thinking, I suddenly 
started up and began runniag round my room 
like a caged creature. I stood still abashed and 
shocked when I recovered myself, but I trembled 
for near an hour, and was very cold. 

• If Mr. Mawditt found these papers .he would 
burn them, and say I was mad if I dared aflSrm 
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their contents. I have heard people can be easily 

shut up in an asylum. I begin to be greatly 

afraid. 

I put* the papers within my pillow every night. 

I sleep little. I grow feverish, excited, all my 

senses unnaturally alert, my nerves strung up to 

agony. 

* * • * * 

Last night they came to the corridor — two 
men, not Delia. I heard them plainly removing 
the stones in the waU. I rose softly, set the 
press door open, and listened. Their voices 
reached me with tolerable distinctness. 

^^ This is the place — right opposite the niche 
for holy water.^' Then, in a voice as if reading 
something, ^^The tenth stone in the wall, count- 
ing from the floor. Displace this, you^ll find 

Have you counted ?'' 

'' Yes J' 

^^Set to work, then, and softly as you can. 
Better not talk.^' 

'^It don't matter. We shan^t be heard, and 
the dogs are quiet enough now.*' A laugh came 
with this. 

The nick, nick of a tool went on for some 
time in silence, except for the fall of mortar or 
the slight* rattle of some small stone in falling. 

*^Now it is loose enough to lift out. Help 
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me ; it is heavy. Delia could not have done 
this. It was crazy to send her.'' 

Silence for a full half-minute^ then an oath^ 
and a voice in dismay : 

^^The place is empty!'' 

"And a big crack at the back. The d — d 
thing has sHpped through into the room beyond, 
or else down the wall." 

" Hush ! No ; there is a hollow here behind 
-^a cupboard, I believe. Hold the lantern up." 

"WeU?" 

"Well, I am going to take down a bit of 
this wall. I shall see then." 

The work goes on with vigour. I know how 
badly made that wall is, how rough and rent iu 
twain; they will not be long in their task. 

"Yes, it is a cupboard, and nothing in it but 
a few books. The crack goes all along the wall. 
Where the d — d parchment is gone to I can't 
say." 

"What shall we do?" 

'^ Build up the rotten place again as well as 
we can and decamp, that's what I shall do. I 
tdon't want to go to gaol for Maria Sangster." 

I listen to no more. I am seized with a fit 
of trembling-a kind of horror. My instinct 
tells me Mr. Mawditt will discover this attempt, 
and it will lead to a search in my room. The 
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fallen mortar, the loosened stones, will betray 

their work. Nothing now can stop the coining 

catastrophe. I fling myself on my bed and fall 

into a sort of daze, a stupor in which there 

is neither grief, nor fear, nor pain, but only a 

desperate waiting for what will come. 

***** 

I must have slept. I awake to the patter of 
hailstones and the rush of a great wind. Dawn 
is breaking cold and gray. The house is still as 
though it stood enclosed in an iceberg in the 
Inidst of an icy sea. Not a step is stirring, not 
a bird twitters on the boughs. The very earth 
is changed since yesterday, for till this cold day- 
break February was full of balmy scents and 
soft air, now the month is dying in frost and 
storm. A black east wind rides the clouds and 
withers bud and flower; the earth grows hard 
as iron beneath its breath; life retreats and 
shrinks away, death rules the hour. 

^' Death ! death ! '' I repeat to myself wildly ; 
^^ I wish I had not come back to Warfield. My life 
is worth more than wealth and the Lermit name- 
more even than Paulas inheritance — and now I shall 
lose all. A few hours more and these secrets I have 
so dearly bought will be in Mr. Mawditt^s hands, 
and my poor life within his grip.^^ 

Some unerring instinct tells me that if he knows 
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me to be the sole possessor of these secrets I shall 
not live. And will he not know that ? Has he not 
safely shut me out from all intercourse with the 
world beyond this prison ? 

" I shall die ! I shall die ! " I say again and 
again, as, wringing my hands together, I walk to 
and fro, starting at the sound of my own step, 
stopping, listening, going on again. 

The light grows colder, grayer; the hail changes 
to snow — a small thick snow whose flakes so fill the 
air, that they seem to be the light itself falling 
visibly in this cold shape. The morning is palpably 
darker in this shroud of snow, and a deeper, death- 
lier stillness creeps icily around me. 

In the midst of this the thought of escape 
rushes in upon me like a hot breath and vanishes 
in a shiver. I know better. I know the park gates 
are locked, and I can no more climb the wall than I 
can fly at the face of the moon and pluck it from 
the sky. 

'^ Oh, how cruel my father was to me ! '^ I cry 
wildly. ^^ I will go and tell him so.. He ought to 
know what he has done. He ought to see my pain 
and fear. He shall protect me dead, since he 
would not living. Yes, TU go to him.^^ 

It was a wild thought bom of the desperation 
of the hour, and the sole thing, singular in its 
madness, is that I carried it out. 
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I seized the key CharUe bad thrown idly in mr 
lap, and, fearing i leave tire portfoHo .nd parch- 
ment in my room, I wrapped them in my gray 
shawl and bore them with me in my crazed solitary 
walk. 4 

Througli the Monks' Corridor, down the stone- 
-stairs and into the dark chapel, I steal silently with 
beating heart, and eyes full of a wild fear. I ami 
bent on my mad purpose ; I do not turn aside an 
instant. In a little side chapel, half decayed, a. 
flight of stone steps leads down to an iron door.. 
This is the door of the vault in which the Lermits 
lie, still, cold, and silent as this deathly winter 
morning. 

The key is hard to turn, but the lock yields at 
last, the door swings slowly open. A strange,, 
awful breath pours out upon me which has a. 
whisper in it chilling to the marrow. Silence and 
a visible darkness like light in the shadow of death 
meets me as I gaze within. Slowly one by one the 
coffins loom out upon my eyes. Not till I see them, 
not till I am within the chill gloom, and am looking^ 
down upon my father^s name, do I awake from the- 
strange trance possessing me ; then I start suddenly 
from this crazed mood and burst into piteous 
weeping. 

Down by my father's side with bent head and 
streaming eyes I kneel and pray for help. Thesa 
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are the first tears I haye shed for him. Mj 
mother^s cold white face I wept over and kissed 
with childish lips : these tears are bitter and less 
loving; yet remorse comes to me^ and a late 
tenderness and forgiveness like a healing balm. 

Why should I be angry with the dead ? Why 
should I dare to judge ? Can I weigh times and 
circumstances, motives and sorrows, all pressing on 
his living soul ? Like me he may have looked in 
vain for an outlet of escape and found none, then 
his strength failed and he stumbled and fell. 

Oh God ! strengthen the feeble knees and the 
fainting heart, and let not Thy mercy fail me ! 

I lay my hand upon the faded velvet tenderly, 
my tears stream down upon his n^me. He loved 
me — oh yes, he loved me ! Has he not written his 
little child^s name on this paper with his own hand 
and with loving thoughts and care for her welfare ? 
It was for my sake, perhaps, he sinned and kept 
Warfield from Paul. 

" I will restore it, father. I will do right and 
justice ! ^' I cry in my heart's voice. 

And as though I spoke a vow I kneel and kiss 
solemnly the plate engraven with his name lying 
above his breast. It is a promise given to the 
dead. No more weak terrors shall assail me now. 
I will find courage to keep it. 

My resolve calms me, my agitation is soothed 
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away. I grow brave and purposeful again. I feel 
as though I spoke to my father^s spirit and he to 
mine. If his deed wronged Paul, he has appointed 
me the task to repair that wrong, and I will do it. 

Mr. Mawditt shall not win Warfield through my 
weakness, or through my father^s sorrow and sin. I 
turn to go, but at the door perceive I have left my 
precious packet at the place where I was kneeling. 
As I go back to fetch it a thought seizes my brain 
like the clutch of a sudden hand in darkness. 

" Why not leave it here ? Where can I find a 
safer, securer place ? They will not search here, 
but they will search my room — they will search me. 
Before the sun sets this day, unless I find some 
secret spot in which to hide my treasure, it will be 
in Mr. Mawditt s grip.^^ 

I decide instantly to choose the lesser risk — I 
will conceal the packet here. 

My father, who kept this secret in life, shall 
keep it for me in death. But I can find no resting- 
place for it near him. I am obliged to choose a 
spot close by the old warrior — ^he who loved secrets, 
he who hid the deeds of Warfield to save it for his 
children's children. Surely he will hold it now safe 
from the clutch of this interloper, this bad man 
who has crept beneath its ancient roof to steal and 
slay. 

What are words? They are weak as these 
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snowflakes. They cannot tell what I felt when, with 
small trembling hands, I closed that iron door upon 
the dead, and with chilly feet crept back to my 
quiet room. 



CHAPTER in. 



In contrast with the snow, Festing's sand-freckled 
face has the oddest, most incongruons look. It does 
not belong to this white world ; it needs a back- 
ground of desert and sharp rock, there its hard 
scorched aspect would be in keeping. 

She stares at me with rolling eyes, full of scara 
and cowardice. 

^^I didn^t know as I should find you ahvie, miss» 
I wouldn^t sleep in this room for a thousand pounds. 
Nobody would hear if you screeched murder as loud 
as killing pigs.^^ 

^^What has happened, Festing? You look 
frightened." 

^^The dogs is poisoned, miss. We've been, 
broken into — that^s what^s happened.'^ 

In fear, not without a dash of pleasure in it, 
Festing performs her work with furtive glances, 
which fall on me in keen suspicion. 

*^ It's a wonder we have not been murdered in 
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our beds. Did you hear nothing in the night, 
miss ? " 

I neither say yes nor na I ask her how Mrs, 
Mawditt is. 

" Worse/' she says laconically. " Master is 
searching the house to see what the thieves have 
took. He's coming in here by-and-by. I hope 
you won't mind my putting things tidy, m'm* 
Won't you go downstairs to breakfast, m'ra ?. " 

"No, Pesting; I'll stay here. If my room is 
to be searched I will see it done. No thieves have 
been here. Look around— can you see that any- 
thing is carried away ? " 

* * « * m 

The broken wall has told its tale. The press in 
my room has been moved aside — the sliding panel 
not guessed at — and the cupboard broken open. 
Not till this was done did Mr. Mawditt bethink him 
of any keys? And when he found the one in 
my possession fitted the lock, he grew black with 
fury. 

His anxiety, his terror, his confusion, his rage, 
showed in his bloodshot, purple-rimmed eyes, and 
on his foam-speckled, darkened Ups. 

He demanded how I got the keys, and for what 
I needed them. 

Charlie answered him. But the man's susn 
picions were awakened, and stood up like listening 
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snakes in his watchful mind. He did not believe 
the story told him. He suspected, yet dared not 
accuse me, for fear of telling me more than I knew. 
In every word he uttered he betrayed himself to 
me. Prom the first this man knew who I was. 
For this he made odious love to me at Dieppe, 
knowing if the old warrior's will remained un- 
discovered he would get Warfield with me, and if 
found he would still get money. Failing to get 
me he took Mrs. Lermit, and clutched at Warfield 
through her, the law helping him. He must be 
the cousin of whom Mr. Paxton speaks as being 
the sole clerk in his employ, who had copied some 
portion of the lost will. 

The whole morning slipped by, and he held in 
his f uiy ; after luncheon it broke bounds, and, 
with froth upon his lips, he swore a deadly oath he 
would know the truth by nightfall. 

Out of this arose a hideous quarrel between him 
and Charlie. I did not hear it all, but Maria 
Sangster's name and Delia's were spoken often, 
and with many curses. Then Charlie got on horse- 
back, and rode away like the wind. His gay, care- 
less, foolish face was changed when he came home. 
He walked into the library, where I sat guarded by 
Mr. Mawditt, and silent and pale he threw himself 
into a chair. 

" Well ? " his father cries in thunder. 
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Charlie slirinks, his eyeballs roll, his lips twitch ; 
then he makes an effort to speak bravely. 

^^Well, they have not got it! They swear to me, 
and I believe them. It would be for their interest 
— ^would it not — ^to give it up to us ? '' 

'^ It's a lie ! They are holding out for more 
money. Why did they poison my bloodhouuds 
and steal into the house at night ? ^' 

Charlie shrugs his shoulders. 

^^ You know why. They knew where the thing 
was ; we did not. When they searched they found 
it gone. The thieves are nearer home than they 
are. We have been fools.'' 

I am snow-white, my teeth chatter, my limbs 
shake ; I hold down a cry of terror rising to my 
lips. 

'^ Pools ! " Mr. Mawditt repeats bitterly ; '^ and 
whose fault was that but yours ? I would have 
put these gipsies in prison, and frightened the truth 
from them. You, in your puling weakness, pre? 
ferred to buy it." 

^' You offered me and them a good price," 
Charlie returns ;. " and it was worth your while to 
give it. How could I guess the secret was under 
our own noses ? " 

Mr. Mawditt grinds his teeth and casts a furtive 
glance at me. If we were alone together in a 
solitary place he would spring at my throat. His 
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hands close convulsively, Ms firmly-shut lips grow 
purple, he can scarcely keep his ugly hands from 
clutching me. 

" Take care ! '^ Charlie says in a low voice. 

His words snap the thread that holds the devil 
down in Mr. Mawditt^s heart. He thrusts forth a 
big, bloated hand, clubbed up into a stone ball, and 
Charlie is on the floor. 

I fly shrieking from the room. 



There is no quiet for me at Warfield — ^no place 
where I can sit without a gaoler. Testing is in my 
room ; her sand visage looks flame-coloured against 
the snow ; her jagged teeth snarl at me ; her fierce 
eyes watch my every movement. I feel half afraid 
of her. I go to the window and watch the snow 
falling. The air is full of countless gray-white, 
softly-descending flakes, which, when they touch 
the ground, grow glistening white, and cover all 
things with a lovely death. 

Mr. Lermit^s tomb — he would not lie among the 
real Lermits — ^wears a snowy pall and wreath, while 
the ruins of the abbey have put on glistening robes 
of glory, and stand like a prophet^s vision in a white, 
white sea. 

I feel, and see, and breathe this beauty, and in 
a moment can turn and emfle at my poor jailer. 
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" It is five o'clock. Will you fetch me some 
tea, Festing ? " 

Shf goes, but I hear her lock the glass door 
leading to the house. I care little for this ; I only 
wished to be alone a moment. 

With cautious hand I lift the window, and into 
the soft bed of snow lying on the broad ledge with- 
out I drop two keys— one short, thick, and heavy; 
the other, the tiny key of a padlock. In a second 
the snow covers them, the swiftly-descending flakes 
fill up the little rifts their fall has made. I close 
the window, but do not stir from my seat tiQ Festing 
returns. Then I draw near the fire and drink my 
tea as pleasantly as I can. My handmaid has an 
expectant look upon her face. 

^^ What is it, Festing ? '^ I say at last. 

'^ Young Mr. Mawditt gave me this for you ! '' 
and Bhe puts a note in my liand. 

I flush, and read it. 

'^Tou have seen a specimen of the governor's 
temper. I can keep the peace no longer. If you 
have found anything in that out-of-the-way cup- 
board do give it up, and spare yourself this annoy- 
ance. Spare me if you can^ for it is not pleasant 
to a fellow to see his father make a brute of him- 
self. 

** If Mrs. Mawditt were not too ill she would be 
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the right person to manage this affair. I hope you 
will excuse me for venturing to interfere in it/^ 

I send no answer to this. I will not write a lie, 
or plead for the consideration and respect I shall 
not receive. 

Half an hour passes, then the grating creak of 
the Mawditt boots comes down the passage, firing 
my blood with indignation. 

He makes a pretence of civility still. 

^^ I am searching for a lost document, Miss 
Luttrell. Every room in the house has been minutely 
inspected except yours. I have deferred examining 
yours, hoping Mrs. Mawditt would be able to take 
that task on herself, but since she cannot I am sorry 
to say it devolves on me.'^ 

Without a word I rise and leave the room. The 
roll of his bullet eyes, the quiver of his lifted lip, 
strike my vision and my very marrow as I depart. 

I pace the old stone gallery, while Festing plays 
the part of ferret, and I hear Mr. Mawditt^s voice 
directing her as she moves articles of furniture, and 
turns over the contents of my desk and wardrobe. 

They make a minute search and find nothing. 
The tools I flung out one by one into the snow at 
noonday. When it melts they will lie among the 
long grass and will not be easily seen. 

Baffled, the man comes away from his search 
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white with, fear and anger. Catching sight of me 
through the half-open door, he stops and clenches 
his fist. 

^^ You don^t deceive me, girl, very long ! Mind 
that ! I shall find a way to tame you.^' 

He stutters in his fury, and leans a trembling 
hand against the wall. 

^^ Bear in mind this house is mine, and all that 
is in it is mine ; so if you have secreted any document 
belonging to me I can imprison you as a thief. Or 
being only a contumacious child, I can treat you as 
one, and make you learn '^ 

CharHe stops him — Charlie, with his upper lip 
swelled, and a general ghastliness about his face 
which makes him scarcely recognisable to me. 

^' Speak civilly to a lady, father, or you and I 
shall quarrel wors^ than ever we have quarrelled yet. 
As I have said to you over and over again, the 
thing is impossible. How could Miss Luttrell move 
that big press ? " 

'^ Perhaps the robbers — ^your friends, sir ! — who 
broke into my house helped her.'' 

" Oh, come, this is too preposterous ; you give 
Miss Luttrell credit for the courage of a bull-dog^ 
or else you suppose her to be in league with thieves I 
Turn the thing over in your mind as much as you 
will, you can't come to either of those conclusions." 

Mr. Mawditt eyes me in a bewildered way. He is 
VOL. m. i> 
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puzzled ; he would like to tear the truth from my 
lips with tortures. 

You saw/' continues Charlie in a lower voice, 
that it took three men to-day to move that heavy 
press — that is conclusive. And besides^ if Miss 
Luttrell had found any parchments or papers of 
yours, why should she retain them ? What reason 
could she have ? '' 

His words convey a warning to his father's ears, 
and force him to moderate his rage. If I am still 
in ignorance it would be folly to arouse my suspicion 
or enlighten me by hasty words. 

" The inference is plain/' he says, turning harshly 
on his son. " If Miss Luttrell has not amused her- 
self by childishly secreting some papers of mine, 
then they have been stolen by your friends the 
gipsies, and that girl lied to you this morning when 
she denied all knowledge of them." 

Charlie grows very white. 

" You are mistaken. The women know nothing. 
They trusted the men, and the men have cheated 
them'. They are holdiog back for money, I dare- 
say, as you said." 

" This is your doing. You have brought this on 
me and yourself ! " Mr. Mawditt thunders, with his 
clenched hand in the air. 

" We won't discuss that now." • 

And the poor frightened sparrow tries to chirp 
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a little, and puts on a stifE odd smile, which his 
swelled lip makes ghastly. 

'^ Come away,^' he says, touching his father on 
the arm in a dismal attempt at friendliness. 
'^ Don^t let us air our grievances in this damp old 
vault. It is killing. We^U talk things over 
mildly after dinner." 

'^ I must get that door at the chapel side nailed 
up,^^ Mr. Mawditt says, walking towards it. "It 
is worm-eaten and mildewed, and there is neither 
bolt nor bar on it. These Lermits in their laziness 
have let the place rot about their ears.'^ 

" Send for a man in the morning ; it is too 
late to-night.^' 

Charlie follows his father down the corridor in 
saying this> and I leave them examining the old 
door, and talking in a perturbed way with lowered 
voices. 

Happily Festing has left my room, and in spite 
of aU my disgust and anger I close the door 
with a certain feeling of relief. 

The search is over, and my secret is safe at 
present. What will happen next ? 



D 2 



CHAPTER IV. 



The walls tliat hedge me about grow narrower. 
Every pretence of freedom still left to me is 
gradually disappearing, and the real barrier taking 
its place. To-day I tried to go to the pine-wood, 
but like a bloated toad that hideous old man 
Festing sat in the way and stopped me. 

" You canH pass this road, miss. The men are 
blasting rock on the island, and it is dangerous to 
go by.'' 

The road by the Monks' Pool is the Only one 
kept clear now, for the earth is deeply covered with 
snow. In spite of the cold, the men are still at 
work finishing the sort of hut Mr. Mawditt has 
erected on the island. It is very ugly. It has one 
window of crimson and yellow glass, and a little 
cupola or dome. The whole structure must have 
been made at a distance, for I observe that the 
men here have only had to fit the pieces together. 

As I stood looking at it, old Festing came up to 
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me, and, in a ghastly whisper, asked me how I 
Hked it ? 

I stared in his bloated face somewhat frightened, 
and moved away without giving him an answer. 

'' Nobody can get at it but in a boat,^^ he said, 
pumping his dreadful voice up from some unknown 
depths. '^ That will be pleasant, won^t it ? And 
nobody can get away from it but in a boat. 
He ! he ! he ! What a funny man the master is." 

I ran away. I have an intense horror of this 
man. There is a constant watch kept upon my 
proceedings. I cannot go a step without a spy 
being on my track. Festing assists at my toilette; 
she has assured herself that I carry nothing con- 
traband in my dress or pockets. Mr. Mawditt is 
still puzzled and uncertain in his treatment of me. 

Some change — ^some indescribable change — has 
taken place in the aspect of father and son. 
Charlie looks ill, haggard, desperate, while Mr. 
Mawditt has grown calm and determined. 

He hunts me down just in the same slow per- 
sistent way that a bloodhound follows his victim, 
so does he pursue me. 

I am never left alone now. I breakfast, lunch, 
and dine with this domestic ogre. And in the 
evening, if I dare retire, he sends for me and 
requests the "pleasure of my presence in the 
drawing-room." 
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As I sit beneath the glare of his eyes, as I feel 
he is permitting himself to look at me as he looked 
at Dieppe, I writhe and shudder. 

I am beginning to contemplate the possibility 
of flight. But how shall I find a way ? 

Twic5e, notwithstanding the bitter cold, and the 
state of the roads, Mr. Mawditt has driven me out 
with Charlie. He passed Eversleigh Court; he drove 
through Droneton, bowing and smiling to acquaint- 
ances, and telling those who stopped him that 
Mrs. Mawditt was better, and hence he was giving 
me a little air, as I needed it after my close 
attendance on her ! Some old maids said " How 
kind and thoughtful you are, Mr. Mawditt,^' and 
looked as if they envied me, as if they thought me 
a sour discontented girl. 

If in my pain and fear I do some desperate 
deed, all the blame will fall on me. My gaoler 
cunningly makes the world believe I have my 
freedom and every happiness good for me. On the 
days of those drives his watchful care, his paternal 
anxiety, made a fine picture, which Droneton 
regarded with admiration. 

The snow lies glistening hard and white upon 
the ground; the bonfire blazes nightly on the 
island ; the old battered time-worn door at the end 
of the gallery has a brand-new lock on it, and Mr. 
Mawditt keeps the key. 
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I am a prisoner indeed. No more short delicious 
flights of freedom for me now to the ruins or the 
pine-wood. Even the chapel is closed against me, 
so I cannot, if I would, recover the old warrior^s 
will from his dead hand. Neither can I, as I 
thought to do, put a flower in the broken arch- 
way, and try, as a forlorn hope, whether the gipsy, 
Maria Sangster, will come to my help. As the sun 
descends on the lengthening day, I look wistfully 
towards the wood, but I see no shadow falling there 
except the long slanting lines of the dark firs, which, 
like rays of darkness from the realms of night,, lie 

duskily on the snow. 

« « « « « 

'' Are there any hyacinths in the greenhouse, 
CharUe?" 

'' Lots, I believe.'' 

" Will you tell the gardener to put a plant or 
two in the old archway of the abbey ? I can see 
them from my window then.'' 

" But they'll die there in this weather ! " 

" Never mind, they will die a good death, for 
they will have done me good. My eyes ache for a 
little colour in this snow." 

Charlie looks at me and believes in the ache, 
though not in the reason I give for it. My eyes 
are swelled with tears and sleeplessness. ^^ I am 
awfully sorry for you," he says ; " but I don't see 
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what I can do to help you, unless you can make up 
your mind to— to leave altogether/^ He bends 
down and almost whispers this. 

^^ But it would be impossible ! '* I stammer. 
'' How could I do it ? Nothing tut wings will take 
me away from Warfield/' 

" Where there is a will there is a way," Charlie 
answers. ^' I can only tell you that I am thinking 
of it myself. It is open war between the governor 
and me now.^' 

His father^s step creaks in the hall. Charlie 
goes away whistling. I have to bear the ogre's 
presence at breakfast alone. 

" Is Mrs. Mawditt better ? '^ I say timidly. 

'^ No ; I grieve to say she is worse." 

" Cannot I see her ? I should like to see her." 

"You excite her," Mr. Mawditt returns, with 
his eyes on my face. " The doctor has forbidden 
all excitement." 

'^ I will be very quiet," I plead, " very care- 
ful." 

His eyes are on me still, and my cheeks begin to 
bum beneath this odious gaze, my heart to beat 
with passionate anger. 

"I fear you are an exciting personage. Miss 
Luttrell, and then Anne does not like you. If 
it gave her half the pleasure it does me to see your 
face, she would be only too glad of a visit, which I 
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grieve to say I must now decline on her behalf, and 
for her sake/^ 

He ends with a smile which leaves his lips 
quivering, and all his wolf-teeth gleaming at me. 

I rise hurriedly to leave the room, but he rises 
also and stands before me. 

'^ You are not going, Miss Luttrell ! I shall not 
let you go. There is one single satisfaction which 
is the sole thing at present that I give myself — the 
satisfaction of looking at you ; I do not intend to 
be deprived of it. Sit doWn again, pray. May I 
trouble you for another cup of coffee ? '' 

I give it to him in trembUng silence. His large 
white hand, that caned so well — the hand that 
struck down Charlie — ^with the flat finger-tips like 
snakes^ heads, manages to touch my hand as he 
takes the cup. I could have killed him willingly at 
that moment without one twinge of remorse. 

I flash out, "How dare you?^^ and then repent 
that I have spoken. 

" I beg your pardon. What did I do ? I hope 
I have not spilled the coffee on your hand.^^ 

He stirs and stirs his teaspoon round, then looks 
up at me with pretended frankness. 

'^ See here, CoraHe, is it not wiser to be friends 
with me ? I am devoted to you and your interests, 
and you know it — ^you have always known it. And 
what can divide us now ? If .my dear Anne lives. 
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you remain at Warfield as her ward; if she dies, 
you are mine. You have no relative to protect you. 
I do not believe this Major or Colonel Luttrell is 
related to you, so you have no one in the world but 
me. Is it wise to treat me as an enemy ?^^ 

He comes to my side and bends over me like a 
lover. I feel his great panting breaths hot upon 
my cheek ; I dread a touch ; my soul shrinks in miy 
body ; I seem to be withering as under a blight. I 
cannot bear it. I start up and confront him, with 
blazing eyes of wrath. 

^' I hate you, Mr. Mawditt ! And I will not 
keep any peace with you. Let me pass ! '^ 

^^Not in anger/' he says, and his teeth gleam 
out again. '^We shall be friends one day — ^we 
must be. You'll live to recognise that fact. I 
have sense to see it sooner than you, that is all.'' 

He opens the door for me, and bending down as 
I pass out, he whispers odiously low : 

^^You must excuse me if I have sometimes 
played a harsh part. The fault is your own. You 
can make me what you will — ^father, elder brother, 
friend — anything you please." 

The hiss of a snake would be pleasanter in my 
ears than this man's whisper. I feel poisoned as I 
escape, and it is long before I can shake off the fear 
and horror which creeps chilly through my veins. 

The poor sparrow has put the flower in the 
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abbey window. What will cbme of it? K tlie 

gipsy woman answers this appeal, I wiU at least 

trust her with a letter for Lady Sara. I know she 

is Delia's mother, but what then? Why should 

Delia hate me ? What cause can she have ? 
« « « « « 

In the evening Mrs. Mawditt sent for me in her 
old spasmodic way, but when I came to her door 
the nurse opened it and whispered Mr. Mawditt was 
within, and I had b^ter come another time. " She 
is stronger to-night,^' the woman said. ^^ Don't 
look so scared, miss ; I am taking good care of 
her.'' 

So my suspicions and fears are beginning to 

show on my face and cause remark. Mrs. Mawditt 

is my father's sister. I am fast forgetting all her 

hatred, and her weakness, and her jealousy. I 

looked within her darkened room with a strange 

sad yearning, and went away with tears. 

« « « * * 

The next day I put my liberty to the test. I 

stroll out in the park, and again that globular man, 

old Festing, stands in my path. I turn away from 

the lake to the beech avenue, a mile long, which 

stretches across the park towards Droneton. The 

spy follows. Like a bloated spider creeping on 

the snow, his furtive shadow crawls from tree to 

tree. 
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Chafed at this, I am on the point of turning 
homewards when, in the distance, I spy a scarlet 
speck wending its way steadily towards me, and 
gradually this grows into a brightly-clad woman 
with dark face and flashing eyes. 

^^ So you put the token in the window at last ? '' 
she says abruptly, as we stand face to face. " Why 
did you come back here, for grief and '^ 

I make a signal for silence, and Festing's 
shadow, with arms outspread like some huge round 
goblin, stretches across the road. 

'' Be off,'^ he gasps, growing purple in his effort 
to speak. ^' Be off, I say ! Master allows no 
tramps on these grounds.^^ 

'^ Ah ! you are the man that cut his voice out of 
his throat and threw it away,'^ the woman says with 
a short laugh. " Fve heard of you and you've heard 
of me. Now IVe got a word to say to you, and 
after that FU go if you like.^^ 

She walks up to him where he stands, and I 
hear her mumbled tones, and his face grows red 
and angry, but at last he sulkily yields. 

" Well, tell the young I'ady^s fortune if you will 
— I don^t want to hear it ; but I shall obey orders — 
I shall keep her in sight.'^ 

'^You see how I am watched,^^ I say to her 
when she returns to me. Then I add incautiously : 
"Maria Sangster, I know you were my mother^s 
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servant, and she trusted you. For her sake you 
ouglit to help me/' 

Her eyes flash at me a strange look. 

'^ And so I Ypill/' she says. " Fm bound to be 
your friend. I promised her; but my own child 
must come first. Now give me the packet youVe 
found '^ — ^in her most coaxing voice — " and you shall 
be at Lady Sara's in three hours afterwards.'' 

I perceive my imprudence now ; I have betrayed 
my knowledge in telling her she was my mother's 
servant. " I have no packet to give you," I answer, 
turning away. 

^' Oh yes you have ! The boys wouldn't deceive 
me and say the place was empty when it was not. 
See here now, I'll show you the bit of writing Mrs. 
Luttrell gave me just afore she died. They could 
make no mistake when they had that. It's writ 
out in old Warrior Lermit's writing, and Mr. Lut- 
trell — ^that wasn't his real name, mind — ^gave it to his 
wife, and said, ' If I die sudden you go to Warfield 
with that, and what you find there take to my 
sister's husband, and he'll do right by you.' " 

She has unclasped a dirty pocket-book, and 
shows me a well-worn paper which I read as she 
holds it, for she will not let it go. 

" Built in the wall, opposite the little niche in 
the old stone gallery, behind the tenth stone, count- 
ing upwards. Let Anne look, if her brother is 
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married to that woman — she knows whom I mean 
— ^when I am gone/^ 

So it was the old warrior who hid his will him- 
self ! I might have guessed it. He loved secrets. 
He hid the deeds, then, half repenting of his will, hid 
that too. I am comforted in thinking that in this 
matter my father's sin is so much less than I sup- 
posed. He found this memorandum, guessed what 
it meant, and would not put his guess to the proof 
— ^that was his crime. 

"Then I took this, with me when I left my 
mistress, but when I heard she was dead I would 
not go on to Warfield. I didn't understand things 
then as I do now. I got to know at last this was 
worth money. I found it out at Dieppe when I 
was looking for my daughter, and saw Mr. Mawditt 
there. Yes, he paid me then to hold my tongue. 
After that my mind misgave me, and I came here 
meaning to help you. But since then things have 
happened — things you don't know of — and I could 
not do as I would. Yet I won't wrong you. If 
you'll give me the packet you'll save my daughter's 
life, and I'll be your friend for ever. I'll manage 
so that Delia shall be safe, and yet this bad man 
shan't have his way." 

How could I trust or believe her ? I should be 
mad to do so. She was only a poor ignorant gipsy 
— half a savage, as her excitable manner, her voluble 
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words, plainly told. All I could expect from her 
would be to make her my messenger to Lady Sara. 
But I implored her and beat against her obduracy 
in vain. She had a thousand words to my one. 
She was full of promises, each one of which fell 
down as I tested them. In fact she would do 
nothing unless I gave her up the packet. Seeing I 
would not trust her or confess that I had it, she 
grew angry, and I grew angry too, and so we 
parted, with a hope the less on either ^ide. 

^' You^U repent of this,^^ she said, with her brown 
finger on my arm. ^^ You might have trusted me 
as your mother did. I am a match for Mr. Maw- 
ditt. I can overreach him, you can't. I shall be 
your enemy if you kill my child. You don^t deceive 
me ; you have the packet. The boys have sworn a 
Romany oath — they would not swear that to a lie — 
and I know you have it.'^ 

^' And if I have it, is it not my own V^ I cry out 
rashly. 

^' Ah, then, you want my child to die ! I am to 
help you, but you will not put a finger upon her 
burden to help her. You will see no more of me 
till you see me in sorrow .'' 

She departs like the angry savage she is, and I 
go back to Warfield in deeper gloom. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

I have agreed on flight. Charlie is to procure 
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horses^ and bring them saddled to the chapel door 
which opens on the ruins of the abbey at two in 
the morning. He has got a duplicate key from 
the smith who put the new lock on the old gallery 
door, so I can escape easily. 

I mean to go to Eversleigh; but to save the 
poor sparrow from his father's utmost rage, I have 
agreed to turn some miles out of my way to a little 
lonely station where he will leave me, and return 
himself to Warfield before sunlight, and, as he 
fondly hopes, before our flight is discovered. A 
train leaves this station at six o^clock. I trust it 
will bear me safely to Eversleigh. 

I have consented to this plan in my despair. 
Who shall say this is not the desperate deed for 
which Mr. Mawditt has waited ? 

I have my misgivings, yet feel I cannot renounce 
this chance of leaving Warfield. I will accept any 
risk rather than suffer again the grasp of Mr. 
Mawditt^s hand, and such words and looks as those 
I suffered yesterday. As I broke away from him 
gasping, and rushed towards Mrs. Mawditt's room, 
and his strong hand caught me and held me back, 
I consented in my heart to Charlie^s scheme, and 
resolved on flight. 

Paul will blame me — Paul who has left me to 
my fate, and who would not protect me either as 
brother, or cousin, or friend. 
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I think I know someone whose braver heart 
would have chosen a manlier course, and who will 
not harshly condemn me, if in my despair I am 
driven to trust the sparrow who has chirped a little 
kindly at my prison window. 

And if his plan fails, and some unknown sorrow 
falls on my life I cannot dream of now, I will 
neither reproach him or myself too bitterly. 

Farewell to Warfield, and farewell to the 
glamour of romance which grew out of its soUtude 
and pain. 
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CHAPTER V. 






The two keys I liad buried in the snow I secured in 
an inner pocket. I was dressed in my habit by 
one o'clock. I waited for the stroke of two before 
I took my unmolested way to the ruins. 

I found Charlie standing inside the old arch- 
way, holding both horses by the bridle ; his face 
looked white and scared. 

It is so bitterly cold,'' he said in excuse; 
my blood is half frozen." 

He gave me his hand to assist me to mount, 
but I drew back crying : '^ I have forgotten some- 
thing!" 

'^ You are not going back for it ? " he ex- 
claimed under his breath. 

" Yes, I am." 

I was gone before he could detain me. I flew 
rather than ran, and in two minutes I was by his 
side again and in my saddle. 

" What was it ? " he said in a hushed tone 
as he put the reins in my hand. 
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'^ Only my india-rubber/' 

'^ You are quite mad,'' lie answered. 

The touch of his hand was burning hot, not 
cold ; by the moonlight I saw his lips were 
shaking. He was unlike the chirping, dancings 
foolish boy I had so often laughed at and 
despised. 

" Not mad, only superstitious," I said. '' Where- 
ever I go, this goes. Some harm would happen 
to me if I were without it.'^ 

Charlie says nothing, but stares at me in an odd 
&Kei way ; then he takes my bridle and leads my 
horse across the graves and the broken ruins out 
into the road. Owing to the snow this was dif- 
ficult work, but it made our way noiseless. Charlie 
seemed white and breathless with fear He did not 
mount his horse till we were in the beech avenue. 
Here, for the first time after our start, I broke 
the silence softly. 

" How can we get out of the park ? " 

"I have a key to the gate at the west side; 
there is no lodge there, you know." 

" How cleverly you have managed ! " I cry in 
some admiration. 

*^ We had better not talk," he answers, glancing 
round him in pale anxiety. Then, in a moment, he 
comes close to my horse, and says : 

" How did you leave the doors up there ? " 

E 2 
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'^I closed mine and the one next it^ but the 
last one with the new lock I left open/^ 

*' What a pity ! Blain always stalks into the 
chapel at six o'clock. He may notice it. Had 
you closed it he would have taken for granted it 
was locked ; now the chances are he will make an 
alarm/^ 

^' It can't be helped, and I shall be safe in the 
train by that time/' 

" But I shan't/' Charlie says sulkily. 

" If you are so afraid I will go back and shut 
the door." 

He snatches at my bridle and holds it fast. 

"Would you be so mad?" he says in terror. 
*' Let us ride faster. Curse the snow ! it fills up 
the horses' feet at every step." 

" It will be better riding outside the park ; the 
snow is well beaten down on the roads, is it not ? " 

We are at the park gate. Charlie alights, un- 
locks it, holds it open for me to pass through, 
then locks the gate again, and springs upon his 
horse. 

" We are clear of Warfield now ! " he says in a 
sharp voice. 

It is the first time he has spoken aloud. I 
observe his spirits have risen considerably. He 
puts his bridle-hand on mine, and says. in his old 
way : " This begins to get jolly, does it not ? " 
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*' I do not know yot. Let us canter on now." 

The horses' feet get clear of snow here on the 
hard road, and we go on at a hand-gallop till we 
reach the top of the hill, at the foot of which lies 
the little sleepy town of Droneton. 

I look down wistfully on its single spire and 
its red-tiled roofs shining out clear in the frosty 
moonlight. 

^^ Charlie, let us change our plans, and go 
straight to Bversleigh through the town. Why go 
ten miles out of our way ? " 

" A bargain^s a bargain," he answers, with his 
hand again upon my bridle. ^^ Who has run all the 
risk in this matter, you or I ? Who had the dupli- 
cate keys made and has taken all the trouble ? If 
you had got away without my help you might go 
through Droneton and welcome, but it is scarcely 
fair to ask me to advertise myself with you through 
the towli, when you know what sort of man I 
have to deal with ; and you know, too, that I am a 
pauper if that man discards me. Let me say 
another thing: it is not so very agreeable to a 
son^s feelings to post his father as a scoundrel. 
You think I don't cure, I suppose, but I do.'' 

'^ I don't see how you would do that by going 
through Droneton." 

^'You don't? Well, I do. Miss Luttrell. If 
the world knows I aided you in your flight, it will 
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know I disapproved of the governor's conduct. If 
you are supposed to have escaped alone, I shall be 
free to back him up and take a son's part towards 
him. He will want my help. He will be pretty 
well rated by all your grand friends.'' 

The sparrow speaks sulkily, and not a bit like 
the chirping bird who amused me at Warfield. 
Nevertheless there is reason in what he says. 

" I should be sorry to make you run more risk 
than necessary, sorrier still if you had to appear to 
the world as your father's enemy ; but passing 
through Droneton will do neither of these— the 
town is asleep.'' 

As if in denial of my statement, the rumble of 
a lime cart is heard coming up the hill, and Charlie 
seizes my bridle with a swift grasp, and we turn 
sharply off into the other road. 

It is a very lonely one, and the snow lies thickly 
on ,our path. The horses' feet get clogged again ; 
we move on but slowly. I am silent, angry, dis- 
appointed. I feel as if I were riding away from 
safety and peace. 

"Are you very cold?" Charlie says, after we 
have plodded on a mile or two. 

'*Yes, I am nearly benumbed. This wretched 
road is much colder than the other, and it is scarcely 
passable." 

'^ We must make the best of it ; and try not to 
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be angry, will you? I am doing all I can for 
you/^ 

I ride on in silence. 

*'If you^ll think it over,^^ Charlie continues, 
** you'll see it would be selfish to throw all the 
blame and punishment on me; not but that my 
back is broad enough to take it. Don't fancy I'm 
afraid. I would not care if I had any other man 
than my father to deal with. It is that which 
makes it so awkward for me. And I am quite 
dependent on him. He can thrust me out on 
pauper's pay whenever he pleases." 

** Why trouble yourself to argue in the matter, 
Mr. Mawditt ? I am on the road you wished me to 
take, am I not ? " 

But Charlie continues to argue ; for some reason 
he wants to put forcibly before me how much he is 
in his father's power, how completely he is at his 
mercy. 

" There, I see you can't help yourself," I say at 
last. ^^ Pray say no more." 

" Well, but I thought you agreed at the very 
beginning to the conditions on which I offered you 
my aid. Why should you be vexed because I 
insist on sticking to the programme ? " 

*' I am not vexed." 

'' Yes, you are. And you forget I have to go 
back to Warfield aaid bear the brunt of everything." 
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" If you are so dreadfully afraid of your Other's 
cane^ Mr. Mawditt^ you should not liave undertaken 
this business/' 

This is the unkindest^ ungratefulest cut I have 
given him yet. Poor peevish boy ! he feels it, and 
looks reproachfully in my face. 

" If you knew all I risk you would not say that. 
But there, it does not matter. You know very- 
well Fd die for you if you asked me.*' 

^' Don't be a simpleton, Charlie." 

With these civil words I ride on ahead, and 
keep at a canter for a mile or two without ex- 
changing a word with my companion. 

As morning approaches the intensity of the 
cold increases, and makes speech scant with us 
both. 

^' How near is the station now ? I cannot bear 
up much longer against the cold," I say at last in a 
piteous tone. 

" Not much farther ; you'll be all right soon." 

His voice is odd. He is not looking at me, but 
staring between his horse's ears and straining 
forward as if in search of something. I am so 
benumbed that I cannot trouble myself to ask 
what he sees, or thinks he sees. 

We begin to mount a long hill, and Charlie 
draws close to my side and grasps the pummel of 
my saddle. He is strangely silent. The air that 
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meets our faces is keen, fresh, cutting as the touch 
of an icy wave. All around us the frost-bound 
earth in its stillness seems to bear a shadow of 
death; life is only in the sky, where a myriad stars 
bum and twinkle. Not a sound falls upon the ear, 
except the heavy breathing of the horses, the 
momentary creak of the saddle, and the steady 
beat of the hoofs on the hard ground. Yet 
between and among these there creeps upon my 
sense, in the midst of the stillness, a faint long 
murmur coming at intervals in a measured beat, 
and dying off into silence. 

At first, when this strange cadence touches my 
ear, I fancy it is the wind among the tree-tops. But 
there are no trees near. Then it dies and seems a 
mere dream of sound, till it steals into the air 
again soft as snow, yet strong as thunder. 

" Hark ! do you hear nothing ? '' I say to 
Charlie, holding in my breath. 

'' No, nothing.'^ 

We are half way up the hiQ. Of their own 
accord the horses stop to rest. Then the sound 
breaks upon me in its full meaning — the long- 
measured roll of the sea, the thunder of the surf 
on a rock-bound coast. 

''To what place are you taking me, Charlie 
Mawditt ? That is the sound of the sea ! '' 

My sharp voice of fear rings out in the night 
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air and startles even myself. Charlie is sulky, 
angry, desperate by turns. He keeps his face 
averted, and speaks in short, gasping sentences. 

" Don^t be frightened ; you are all right. I am 
not taking you to a station. I know better. What 
is the use of going by train to be stopped by a 
wire? Now, as I have managed, they may wire 
north, south, east, and west, and they won't find 



us.'' 






^^ What do you mean ? " I cry out frantically. 

''I mean I've got a carriage and four horses 
waiting at a quiet place about a mile off.^ 

*' To take me to Eversleigh ? 

'' To take you where you like.^ 

I hold my chattering teeth together, I compress 
my lips firmly, and take a glance at Charlie's 
horse. He is a far better animal than the one I am 
riding. I have no chance of galloping away from 
him. It would be folly to try. These are con- 
victions that come upon me instantly. As the 
swell and roar of the sea broke upon my stunned 
ears I knew I was betrayed, and Charlie Mawditt 
was a traitor. 

^' I know this road now," I say to him quietly. 
" You are taking me to old Ruby Viall's." 

"Well, she is an old wretch who will do 
anything for money." 



"No doubt." 
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In spite of my self-control my voice quivers 
with the indignant contempt I feel, and Charlie 
turns on me with an injured air. 

*^You speak as if you expected the world to 
do all things for you for nothing. I can tell 
you this expedition has cost a great deal of 
money." 

"No doubt again. But I shall repay you, 
Mr. Mawditt." 

"WiU you?'' very sulkily. "This is a dan- 
gerous road. I am going to hold your bridle.'' 

Considering that the sorry beast I ride would 
not go a mile if I raced away, I care little for 
his taking the reins — I resign them without an 
effort to retain them. 

On the ridge of the hill, the far sweep of 
the star-ht sea, with waves faintly tinted by the 
moon, shines down by the long line of coast, 
with here and there a white dash of surf leaping 
up like a sudden flame, and falling back into 
instant darkness. The ceaseless boom of the 
waves on the beach follows us Hke the rushing 
sound of a coming host, and helps to fill up 
my soul with dread. The dash and roar of the 
mighty breakers which foam upon the rocks, sound 
to me like the cry of many voices lifted up in a 
vain wailing. 

We are come to the spot where Jilt leaped 
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the low wall and brought me for a moment face 
to face with death. Here I snatch my bridle 
from Charlie's hand, and turn my horse's head 
to the sea, and stand in breathless silence. 

*' What are you going to do ? '' he cries, 
hurriedly. 

" Do you see this wall ? I jumped it a little 
while ago, and stood on the very edge of the 
cliff. If I did it now, I could not save my life 
as I did then. This poor beast is such a sorry 
jade/' 

'^ Come away !'' Charlie returns with a shudder, 
snatching at my reins again. 

" Let me go,'' I answer sullenly ; " I can 
surely ride without your guidance." 

But I turn away, and the silly boy does not 
dream that for a single instant a terrible temp- 
tation has assailed me, a horrible fascination has 
held me to this spot, and nearly drawn me over 
into the surging waters. As I stood silent, look- 
ing at the white wreathing arms of the waves 
at the foot of the precipice, a vision of what 
would follow if I leaped the wall again came 
before me. I should escape the Mawditt clutch 
for ever. And Charlie's horror, his loneliness, his 
bewilderment, as he stood here in ghastly soHtude, 
made a picture in my mind at which I smiled 
in triumph. 
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It would not be suicide. I think I could take 
this leap safely and return to the road again; 
the waves call to me with many voices, saying, 
" Oome ! come ! '' Charlie speaks, and by an effort 
like the dragging of a chain I answer him, and 
the cruel fascination is gone. 

The bitter numbing cold was bringing a haze 
upon my faculties, my mind was growing dreamy, 
incapable of healthy action. I was beginning to 
do unconsciously just as I was bidden. 

I remember next seeing a carriage and four 
horses, standing by Ruby ViaU^s cottage in the 
dim light. That dreadful old woman herself, with 
busy hands, is chafing my numbed feet by a 
turf fire. I drink hot herb tea, some strong 
concoction bitter to the taste, and I grow to be 
alive again, or rather half alive, with senses that 
see and hear as in a dream. 

In this way I hear Charlie's voice talking 
most arrant nonsense — dream nonsense. How he 
loves me and has always loved me; and we are 
to escape all our foes, and rush into marriage 
and a fooPs paradise. 

^^You could not think I would run this risk 
to help you marry that stiff, gloomy, buried-alive 
man, Paul Lermit ?'' 

"Oh noP' I answer with an effort. "Paul 
and I never cared '' 
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I am drowsy again, with a deathly drowsiness. 
How I wish this importunate sparrow would leave 
me to sleep in peace ! 

'* Ooralie, do you understand ? I am your best 
friend in arranging this. By my help you will 
be a great heiress, and I am sure you have liked 
me always — ^have you not ?" 

''Just — ^as — a prisoner — does — a spider. Oh 
Charlie ! you foolish '^ 

My tired head drops down again upon the 
old oak settle on which I lie ; I would give the 
sparrow all my fortune for sleep. 

''What does her say ?'' shouts the old woman, 
"I thoft I hurdher ca^al thee a vool. He! he! he!'* 

" Coralie ! '^ said Charlie, gripping me by the 
arm, " rouse yourself, do ! We must start at once.'* 

" No, no. Not with you — not another step.^' 

It cost me an immense struggle to say this. I 
fight for my words with some invisible foe, who is 
binding me with cords, making my limbs powerless. 

" But you must go ! You shall go I The thing 
is done now; you have run away with me from 
Warfield. Can^t you see that? You only ruin 
yourself by stopping short now.'^ 

I half open my heavy eyes and look at him 
with unmeasured contempt. Suppose I ran away 
six times with him, what then? Why can^t he 
understand that he is only a sparrow? 
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His baby face is flushed^ be is bopping about 
in weak distress ; if I were not in a stupor I could 
laugb at bim, altbougb bis cowardly treacbery may 
give me cause to weep. 

He seizes me by tbe band and tries to lift me 
from tbe settle; tbis rouses somewbat my dazed 
faculties^ and I cry aloud : 

'^ Cbarlie Mawditt, you are a coward." 

'* Aye ! a miserable coward ! " exclaims anotber 
Toice. Tben as tbrougb a baze I see many figures 
pouring in tbrougb tbe door. Some are men, some 
are women. Witb dim wonder I recognise Deba 
and ber motber, and, as in a dream, I bear loud 
voices apostropbising Obarlie in terms tbat sbould 
bave sbaken bis poor weak soul. 

" A poor mean coward ! cbeating all sides, and 
getting notbing for bis pains at last ! '^ 

'^1 be tbe cleverest at cbeating,^' sbrieks old 
Ruby, sbaking ber bead to and fro in glee. ^^Didn^t 
I done it well, my d^ars ? " 

" Cbarlie !'' cries Delia, in a pleading voice, 
'* bow can you treat me so ? Have you not sworn 
a bundred times you would make me your wife ?^^ 

" You cbeated me about tbe old warrior's will, 
you and your people. I'm off tbat promise now." 

" I never did ! " sbe answers passionately. " I 
bave told you trutb.*' 

" I know better. I found your bandkercbief in 
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the ruins, the morning after you had come thieving 
to Warfield." 

'^ Who dares call a Romany girl a thief and a 
liar ? Not you, surely, you little coward ! ^* 

This is a man's voice, and there is a brown fist 
very close to Charlie's nose. He draws back and 
turns upon Delia. 

" This is one of your bullies, I suppose ! But I 
don't care ; you'll hardly get me to marry you this 
way, or any way, for Miss Luttrell has promised to 
be my wife." 

More dead than alive as- 1 am, I struggle to rise, 
and in a faint voice I cry out : 

" No ! no ! that is false ! He promised to take 
me to Bversleigh ! " 

I sink down again, and see Maria Sangster 
leaning over me with face half angry, half re- 
morseful. 

^' I told you we should meet in sorrow. This 
is your own doing; and Delia was jealous and 
thought " 

^^ Could any human being think I wanted 
Charlie Mawditt ? Help me to go to Bversleigh ! 
Help me ! — do help me ! " 

I cannot tell what happened while we two were 
speaking. I think Charlie, was rude to Delia, and 
repulsed her by a sKght push; but the next 
instant a blow is struck and he is down and up 
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again, and amid Delia's slirieks a fight goes on 
whicli sickens me into a deathly swoon. 

When I awake again, CharUe is lying, as I 
think, dead on the floor. His face is ghastly white, 
disfigured and blood-stained, the women are all 
around him, one — Delia — supports his head upon 
her knees. She is crying bitterly ; the men have 
disappeared. 

As I sit up and gaze about me, bewildered 
and in horror, I am conscious of whispered voices 
outside, and then I hear the rumble of coming 
wheels. 

" Get him out of sight quick ! Here's people 
coming." 

I cannot tell who says it ; but a woman rises, 
opens the door, and beckons. Two men obey her 
gestures, and I see poor Charlie' carried ofE between 
them like a dead man, Delia following him. 
Maria Sangster sets the room in order with a 
quick hand, while old Ruby sprinkles turf ashes 
on the blood-stains visible on the floor. 

"Where be the boys ? be 'um safe?'' she says. 

"Safe as they can be," answers the other. 

"I reckon they'd best hide a bit till this be 
blawed ovvor. He mayn't kear for his son much, 
but a' wudn't like to see 'un " 

A loud knock at the door — a knock which even 
this old harpy hears and chuckles at. 

VOL. ni. f 
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" Aw ! yur a' be ! I'm the clever waun ! 
tookt money from 'nm all. Didn't I done it well 
didn't I done it weU?" 

With a broad grin upon her mummy face sh 
uncloses the latched door^ and admits Mr. Mawdii 
and that freckled phantom, Euphemia Festing. 



CHAPTER VI. 



I EEMEMBER but faintly that dreadful drive back 
to Warfield. Whether it was the cold alone that 
benumbed my brain, or whether old Ruby Viall^s 
herb tea had somewhat more in it than simples, I 
cannot tell ; but I was inert and drowsy to an extent 
that overpowered thought and feeling, and even 
fear. Not till many weeks after all this was over 
did the idea occur to me, that this covetous old 
creature might have drugged me by Mr. Mawditt's 
orders. She was ready to do anything for money. 

Even in my drowsiness it struck me with a dim 
surprise that Charlie^s fairy coach and horses had 
vanished from the door like a dream. No one else 
seemed astonished, no one else asked whither they 
had gone. . 

Out in the white road stood the Warfield 
brougham. I was lifted into it as a child might 
be, or as a helpless burden, without life or will. I 
had but one craving on me, one thought — ^sleep, 

r 2 
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sleep at any price, even to the bursting of the earth 
asunder. 

Mr. Mawditt mounted the box and took the reins. 
I was not surprised at this. I was not surprised 
at anything. Not even when the woman Sangster 
said distinctly : 

'^ I have kept my word, Mr. Mawditt ; I expect 
you to keep yours. If any harm comes to her you 
shall rue it.^^ , 

Sleep at last — a dead, heavy sleep — into which I 
fall with a .willing alacrity pitiful to think on. 

From sleep I come to dreams, and in a vision 
hear the hum of wheels and see the frost-bound 
road, and trees, snow-laden, holding out white 
spectral arms in warning. The sea murmurs in my 
ear, and I am in a ship escaping to a distant land ; 
then comes a storm, followed by a sudden lull, and 
my ship is on a rock. We are to be saved in boats. 
Some creature, whom I feel I hate, takes me in his 
odious arms, and I am in a boat — a real boat — and 
I awake to the sound of oars. 

" Where am I ? ^' I say drowsily. 

'^ Safe enough ! '^ answers a ghastly whisper 
from the darkness. 

There is a laugh, a short laugh; and another 
voice — ^Mr. Mawditt's — says ^^ Hush !^Mn a peremp- 
tory tone ; and, except for the faint splash of the 
water as the oars rise and fall, all is silent again. 
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My heavy eyelids press down on my weary sight ; 

the dream of the wreck comes back. The ship is 

beyond me, at a distance, standing on an icy sea, 

white with snow. We are landing on a reef. Some 

strong hand drags the boat up among blackened 

weeds and tall sedge, waving in a cold wind, and I 

am lifted again, and borne away to some shelter, 

where a sense of warmth breathes upon me, and a 

pillow is laid beneath my head. Glad of the warmth 

and comfort, I try in my dream to utter a word of 

thanks, but my speech dies on my lips into a murmur; 

and babbling of gratitude and a fair garden among 

summer winds, where I am resting, I sink again 

into dead dreamless slumber. 

* * * * * 

Festing^s face leaning over me, with an odd 
light upon it, yellow as gold, turning her sand visage 
into brightest orange — this is what I wake to see, 
and I gaze at her in extreme bewilderment. 

^^Well,^^ she says, half insolently, ^^ are you 
better ? '' 

" Yes. Where in the world am I, Festing ? '' 

^^You are in a place you can^t run away from 
again very easy. A nice scandal youVe made, 
Miss Luttrell, by eloping with young Mr. Mawditt.^' 

I find no answer ready on my tongue. I am 
gazing around me with a chill, frightened look. I 
am in a room with walls of varnished wood, opposite 
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is a small window of tUck yellow and crimson glass. 
I perceive in a moment it is not made to open. The 
cliief light falls from a little cupola in the roof, 
whose sliding windows open by cords and pulleys. 
From the outside the ripple of water, hke the slush 
of waves against a wall, breaks monotonously on the 
ear. 

My eyes, after this long gaze and circuit, return 
in wonder to Festing's face. 

" Well,^' she says, hiding a smile with her bony 
hand, " can't you guess where you are ? '^ 

"Am I on board a ship 1" I ask in trembling 
terror. 

"No, but you are not far from water.'' And. 
she laughs out now in a malicious way. '^Tou 
can't get to it but in a boat, and you can't come 
away from it but in a boat, as father says; and 
let us hope that will be as pleasant for you and me 
as he pretends it is for him. I can't say I look on 
it as a very bright prospect. Will you please get 
up. Miss Luttrell, and take ofE your habit ? You 
were so dead tired last night that nothing but cut- 
ting it to pieces would have got it off you. I have 
brought most of your things down here, and I sup- 
pose you can have what else you like from your 
room if you choose to ask master for it. He will 
always be on the island once a day." 

I hide my face against my pillow and cry 
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bitterly. I know now that I liave fallen like a fool 
into the pit du^ for me ; I have walked willingly 
into the snare prepared by that cunning coarse 
hand. Festing has mercy enough to take no notice 
of my tears, she goes away and leaves me alone. 
Then I extract what comfort I can from my situa- 
tion; and, like Robinson Crusoe, I make a list of the 
good and ill, and balance it mentally with a cold 
scrap or two of consolation. 

Being too exhausted to be undressed by my 
handmaid, she has not discovered the two stolen 
keys, or weighed my precious india-rubber and 
doubted over it. I shall have means to bribe her 
dreadful father, who is the Charon to this Styx; 
■aiid doubtless I shall escape. 

Thus I comfort myself, and when Festing 
returns with my breakfast she finds me calm, 

I ask for books, but am answered there are 
none. The same reply is made when I demand 
paper and pens, pencils and drawing materials. 

So Mr. Mawditt means to starve me mentally. 
He knows how idleness increases the weight of 
-sorrow and the anguish of fear. 

The morning passes wearily away while I chafe 
and pace my prison to and fro, and find it hard to 
cling to hope and withstand the slow wearing away 
of patience. But I strengthen myself as I reflect 
that I should be but yielding to the Mawditt 
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scheme. Inch by inch, little by little, he thinks 
to crush me, till, in the very apathy of dejection, I 
yield my secret or die. 

Night falls at last and the dreary day is done. 
Through all the long slow hours I have had no 
occupation. My weary idle fingers have clasped 
my aching brow, or beaten foolishly on the thick 
yellow glass of the closed window. I have stood 
there nearly all the day, watching the sedge wash 
to and fro, and the lazy slow ooze of the water 
against the snow-covered bank. 

♦ ♦ « * * 

During the first day of my imprisonment on the 
island there was certainly a daze on my brain — the 
efEect of Ruby Viall's bitter herbs — for when I 
awoke on the second morning it was neither 
apathy nor dejection, nor fear, that sprung upon 
my thoughts, but indignation and fierce anger 
alone. 

I would demand to be set free instantly, I 
would make Mr. Mawditt understand that I was 
no helpless child, but a woman, with resolve and 
courage to protect herself; and I would have 
redress and publish his conduct to the world. 

In this mood I waited for that daily visit of his, 
which Festing had said he paid to the island. 

The day passed and he never came. 

I had braced myself for a battle. My nerves 
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all strung up, were fit for strife ; my heart leaped at 
every sound ; the ardour of war was on me. But all 
paled and died away, for my enemy never appeared, 
and with quenched fire and in bitter anger I lay 
down at the close of the feverish day, and tossed 
and wrestled till sleep fell on me in a cloud of 
dreams. 

* * * ♦ * 

'^ Mr. Mawditt is come back ! " This was Fest- 
ing^s greeting as her sand-coloured visage flamed at 
my door. ^' And he has sent father to know how 
you are.^^ I felt choking; anger and amazement 
quenched speech. 

" I suppose I may say you are pretty well,^^ 
continues the phantom, swinging the door in her 
hand, letting in chequered lines of red and yellow 
light. ^' And, oh ! will you see him to-day at eleven 
o^clock?^^ 

Like the eastern king, my "fury rises in my 
face.^^ I would have answered with lightning if I 
could, or the thunder of a cannon-shot. But my 
only weapons are a few weak words and a faint voice. 

" Come back ?^^ I said doubtingly. 

" Yes, master was away all yesterday. There's 
business on hand, I believe. Will eleven o'clock 
do?'' 

" Yes, any time will do. It is all the same 
to me." 
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The door closes^ and I rise and dress in fevered 
haste. 

My bed-room opens into a sort of closet in 
which Festing sleeps; beyond this is the room 
in which I live, and which I have described as 
having a coloured window and a cupola. My 
bed-room is adorned with a smaller cupola, but 
it has no window; while Festing^s room — which 
is but a narrow slip partitioned ofE from mine — 
receives light only by glass inserted in the par- 
tition ; an arrangement which enables her to keep 
a glassy eye on me whenever she pleases. 

As yet I have not explored this strange build- 
ing on the other side of the sitting-room, but by 
the sounds which reach me I judge it contains a 
kitchen. Beyond this, I presume, lies some den 
or sleeping-place for the horrible Charon who in 
his boat plies to and fro upon the lake. The 
whole structure consists of but one storey. Is it 
made on the plan of an emigrant's house, or a 
hut for soldiers ? I cannot tell. All I know 
is that it is built entirely of wood, and if I get 
quite desperate I can bum it down, and trust to 
the intervention of a miracle for safety. 

Could Mr. Mawditt have had this place erected 
with the fixed purpose of fastening me up within it, 
or is it through some after-thought of his, and my 
folly in trusting to Charlie, that I find myself here ? 
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Charlie ! Every thought of him makes me 
sick with fear. I cannot say that throughout 
these two long days, my mind has permitted a 
thought of him to rest in it an instant. I have 
felt too dazed, too bewildered, too fevered, to bear 
a thought of him. And yet through all this slow 
painful time I have seen him — ^waking or sleeping 
I have seen him — ^just as I saw him last, pale, 
disfigured, blood-stained, borne away in haste and 
darkness. 

Was he murdered? I ask myself this, and 
then my shrinking brain dashes the thought away ; 
^nd I pace my prison hurriedly, or I rush to the 
window and beat upon the glass with passionate 
hand. 

Poor Charlie! he played a traitor^s part to 
me, but he did not deserve to die for it. 

Dead ! dead ! No, surely not dead ! He so 
young and foolish, and not without good in him, 
false friend as he was to me, and false lover to Delia. 

This is the first time. I have reflected on 
what I saw and heard at Ruby Viall^s. Hitherto 
the vision has not stayed with me; it has flitted 
through my mind like a picture seen in fever — 
half delirium, half anguish — and I have driven 
it away. Now I recall it, and hold it in my mind 
and strive to understand what passed that night 
before my dazed eyes, my dimmed senses. 
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I hear again the horrible blows that struck 
him down; then my brain reels; all is darkness^ 
chaos, confusion ; till there looms out once more 
the vision of the white blood-stained face, and 
the silent bearers departing with hurried feet. 

I grow dismayed, fevered, frightened. I am 
weak enough to be sorry for poor Charlie 
Mawditt. 

As I think of him with forgiveness, with re- 
morseful pity and grief, although his hand has 
brought me here, the door slowly opens, and the 
burly figure of Mr. Mawditt fills up all my sight, 
poisoning compassion with hatred and disgust. 

He comes forward, with a dash of yellow fire 
from the window falling across his coarse hand- 
some face, and holds out his hand to me with 
an air of pity. I shrink back even to the wall, 
and stand there like a creature at bay, half in 
terror, half in anger. 

" Do not be frightened," he says, lowering his 
voice. '^You are quite safe. No one knows you 
are here, excepting Festing and his daughter, and 
I can trust them fully." 

My eyes grow fixed on him in wonder; my 
shaking lips cannot form a word. 

'^ Don^t be alarmed. Miss Luttrell. I assure 
you, you are safe. Pray sit down; you are too 
faint to stand. Believe me, although I am 
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Charlie^s father, I can and do feel for you. 
What a providence that I built this place! is 
it not?" 

My fixed eyes dilate in bewilderment. Is he 
mad that he asks me to declare his iniquity a 
providence ? 

^^I thought of this instantly/' he continued, 
with his lip uplifted in the old way, and all his 
teeth shining ; ^' I said to myself at once, * This 
will be a safe refuge for her.' '' 

My voice returns to me at last. 

"Of what are you talking?" I cry brokenly. 
*^ How dare you keep me here a prisoner ? 
Mr. Mawditt ! I demand my freedom — my 
instant freedom ! If you keep me here another 
hour I will make the world ring with your 
infamy." 

As I speak I rush to the door, but ere 1 can 
open it his big hot hand is on me, his great strong 
arms are around me. The joy in him, that he has 
at last an excuse for thus holding me, shines out of 
his wicked eyes in a way that puts a mad strength 
into my small frame. I writhe from his grasp in 
an instant, and retreating again to the wall, I stand 
there white as death and resolute as iron. 

He gives me one look — a vicious look ; then his 
face changes, and with well-acted sorrow he says 
pitifully : 
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Why will you be so imprudent. Miss Luttrell I 
Had you rushed out then some of the workmen on: 
the island might have seen you, and all my pre- 
cautions for your safety would have availed 
nothing/' 

'^ Safety ! '^ I cry passionately. " There is na 
safety for me while I am in your power! Do you 
think to cheat me with your mad talk ? Let me go, 
Mr. Mawditt, or I will call to the workmen for 
help ! '' 

For the first time he turns pale; he rises, and 
stands between me and the door. 

" Would you be so mad ? '' he says. " And why 
are you feigning ignorance of the truth ? Is it 
possible you can pretend not to know that I have 
brought you here to save you from disgrace and a> 
police-court ? You are ungrateful. Miss Luttrell.'^ 

" Disgrace — a police-court ! ^' I repeat con- 
temptuously. " I am at a loss to understand you^ 
Mr. Mawditt.^' 

He sits down, he shades his eyes with his hand^ 
some real agitation for a moment shakes his huge 
frame. 

^^Tou know what has happened to my son,'' he 
says hoarsely. "Yet I have not asked you a question. 
And in my passionate desire to spare you, I have 
resolved the world shall never ask you aught of this 
matter. I repeat, you are safe here ; if you will be 
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but patient for a time^ and aid the endeayours of 
those who are striving to screen you/' 

I failed again to comprehend him. I threw 
my arms wildly upward and stared a moment in 
amazement and silence. Then I hurry forward, and 
resting both my trembling hands upon the table, I 
confront him face to face. 

'^ Speak truth, Mr. Mawditt. Is Charlie^ 
dead ? '' 

His eyes shrink, but he bows his head in assents 

^' Dead ! Poor Charlie— dead ! '' I repeat feebly. 
^' It is horrible ! I did not think he was really 
killed.'^ 

Cold, white, shivering, I sink into a seat, all my^ 
young horror of death shining out of my tearless 
eyes. 

Mr. Mawditt glares at me strangely. 

'' Are you faint ? " he asks. 

" No. Leave me alone ! '^ And I push his 
officious help away. "Tell me more. Where is 
Charlie ? Have you found him ? '^ 

Mr. Mawditt shakes his head. " Not yet. But 
the body of a man was discovered this morning in 
an old shaft at Exmoor. I am going this afternoon 
to identify it i£ I can.'' 

I bow my face upon my hands and shiver from 
head to foot. Only three days ago he rode by my 
side in life, health, and strength; and now this poor^. 
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foolish, happy boy, whom I have laughed at a 
thousand times, is a something to be identified — a 
something, cold, hideous, defaced. 

" Are the murderers found ? ^^ I ask in a voice 
unlike my own. 

'' Hush ! '' returns Mr. Mawditt. " Speak very 
low. This is a serious, a terrible afEair, Coralie. I 
am shielding all parties for your sake. I can 
put my hand on some of them when I will, 
and I am holding that hand back.^' 

The new position in which Mr. Mawditt places 
himself towards me bewilders me. In si dazed, 
helpless way I gaze into his face and wait for him 
to speak again. 

" You understand me/^ he says ; '^ you see why 
I cannot, and will not, do my duty ? ^' 

What is it in his tone, his look, that fills me up 
with vague unutterable fear and loathing ? 

" I cannot understand,'^ I answer, and my voice 
breaks and falters. 

"You cannot? You are very cautious. You 
might be more candid and more grateful. Miss 
LuttreU.^' 

And his thick lip, uplifted, shows me all his 
teeth. 

Once more I gain strength to withstand the 
strange, strong infiuence he is exercising over me — 
an influence which would fain keep me silent and 
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avoid the very candour for whicli lie pretends to 
ask. 

" What do you mean ? ^' I say in a trembling 
voice. ^^ Why should I be grateful ? Speak out ! 
What are you holding back ? ^^ 

" I have told you what I am holding back — my 
hand from my son^s slayer.^* 

'' And why, Mr. Mawditt ? Why ? '' And my 
dilated eyes fix wildly on him, half in terror, half in 
scorn. 

"Do you ask why ?^^ he returns. "You who 
know the sad reason too well. The question why 
you should be grateful is surely superfluous.^' 

His words half madden me; they are inex- 
plicable; they confuse and bewilder my mind. AU 
I understand is that they Hde some dire insinua- 
tion, some lying crafty device that I cannot seize. 

Suddenly I spring up, and shriek wildly again 
and again for help. 

I catch one glimpse of his face turning white 
and ghastly, and then I am outside the door, and 
rush into the arms of Festing, who darts from 
her ambush and holds me in her bony grasp. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



I WRITHE in the phantom's clutch ; I tear at her 
strong fingers ; I almost escape. But at the very- 
instant that I am free a stronger, hotter hand is on 
me, and I desist from all effort with sudden help- 
lessness, as I might in a serpent's coil. 

• Mr. Mawditt's hand is pressed on my lips as he 
leads me back to the sitting-room. I tear it 
down furiously. I am. trembling with wrath and 
weakness. 

^^ If I had a father or a brother you would not 

dare " I cry ; then my voice breaks and I weep 

piteously like a child. Mr. Mawditt sits over 
against me watching me. He too trembles, his 
coarse lip shakes as he speaks. 

^^You frighten me/' he says. "You nearly- 
spoiled all I have dode for you. There are work- 
men on the island ; for fear of creating suspicion 
I cannot discharge them till the end of the week." 

I cry on, not heeding him. 
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Don't distress yourself so" he continues; 
headstrong as you are, I promise you I will hold 
you safe. And have I no cause for grief ? Is it 
nothing to me that my son is dead ? *' 

There is a true ring of sorrow in his tone; 
it arrests my attention^ and I look up at him 
earnestly. 

" Mr. Mawditt, I am sorry too for poor 
Charlie.'^ I break into sobs as I speak^ and my 
tears fall fast. ^'But his death gives you no 
right to hold me here a prisoner. I insist upon 
being set free.'' 

''Do you want to force me into a brutal frank- 
mess ? " he answers. '' Do you wish '^ 

" Upon what pretence do you hold me here f " 
I cry frantically, interrupting him. "It is that 
I wish to know and hear." 

''You force me to speak, Miss Luttrell. Do 
you not know that you are accused of flinging a 
weapon at my son in jealous fury ? '' 

The hideous lie is spoken, but though I grow 
v^hite to the lips and all my flesh quivers, I look 
Tiim in the face till his craven eyes droop. 

"It is false, and you know it. Who is my 
accuser ? '' 

" The old woman, Euby Viall.'' 

^' And she of course says it to screen herself ! " 

1 return. 

o 2 
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Very likely. But Charles's wife, Delia Linton 



'' His wife ! '' I cry. 

" His wife/' repeats Mr. Mawditt. '' And you 
have ruined yourself for ever. Miss Luttrell, by your 
elopement with a married man.'' 

'^I did not elope with him," I answer pas^ 
sionately ; *^ he pretended to help me to go to 
Eversleigh, and he cheated me and took me to 
Euby Viall's." 

"His wife tells a different story. She says 
you were her husband's willing companion, and a 
carriage and four were, by your orders, awaiting 
you both, when she arrived and stopped your 
flight. Well, she corroborates old Euby's state- 
ment, but adds, you were frantic with jealousy." 

I stab the poor sparrow ! I display frantic 
jealousy because he loved Delia ! 

I look at Mr. Mawditt, and laugh in his face. 
Again and again my laughter peals forth, till I 
stop for very shame, checked by the thought that 
the object of my mirth is dead. 

" You are talking such nonsense, Mr. Mawditt," 
I say apologetically as I wipe the tears of laughter 
from my eyes. 

" You are welcome to laugh. Miss Luttrell, if 
you can find cause for laughter in death and your 
own irretrievable disgrace and ruin. You call my 
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words nonsense: think them so if you dare. Go 
forth from this refuge if you like, and prove how 
far you can go before the hand of the law is 
on you/^ 

He has shaken me at last. His paling face and 
the horrible earnestness of his voice bring a 
shrinking conviction that he at least believes his 
own words. 

" The law ! '' I repeat with a faint ghastly 
laugh, ^^ why should I fear it ? I am innocent. I 
should soon prove my innocence.^^ 

*^ Have you any witnesses ? '^ asks Mr. Mawditt, 
squaring his elbows on the table and resting his 
heavy chin in the palms of his hands. " The law 
demands proofs from the mouths of witnesses, not 
from the sole word of the accused. Come now, 
who was preset ? who can stand on your side ? *' 

" Ruby Viall, for one.'' 

^^ Ruby Viall for one!'' he repeats ; and holding 
out his left hand he strikes the thumb with his 
right forefinger. " She is on the other side. 
There is one gone. Who is the next ? 

" Poor Charlie himself would say- 

'^He will never speak again" — ^he strikes his 
left forefinger — " there are two gone ! Have you 
a third." 

^^ Maria Sangster, the woman who spoke to you 
at the carriage door." 
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There is a change in him, his eyes quiver, hi» 
hand falls. 

" That woman ! She came to me yesterdaj^ 
She is Delia Linton's mother. Is she likely to 
uphold her daughter's statement or yoors ? " 

For a moment my heart sinks. Baby Yiall^ I 
know, will do anything, or swear to anything, for 
money. Maria Sangster, perhaps, for her daughter's 
sake, would swear falsely too. 

With my hand on my brow, I try to recall the- 
scene at the cottage, I strive to bring back to my 
clouded yision the faces of the men who attacked 
Charlie. 

" Well,'' Mr. Mawditt says, and his hand is in. 
the air again, " who is your next witness ?" 

^^ I am myself the next witness. I bring my 
testimony, Mr. Mawditt, against the men whom I 
saw strike your son." 

For the second time his hand falls and his eyelids 
quiver. 

" Then you have a counter-accusation to make». 
Miss Luttrell ? I am glad to hear it. Who are the- 
men ? What are their names ? Where shall I find 
them ?" 

'* I cannot tell you." 

''Then you are defenceless; cannot you see 
that? Yours is a mere vague statement against 
some unknown individuals whose y&cj presence i& 
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denied by the women, who bring their evidence 
against you. According to old Euby Viall, there 
was no man present but my unhappy son himself. 
And while his wife was clinging to him, you, in a fit 
of madness, caught up a knife '' 

^^ Cease! cease! I vdll not hear the lie !^^ I cry 
out in a voice which startles my own ears. 

^^If you hate to hear it here, where only you 
and I are present — ^if it appals you in this quiet 
place, how will you bear to hear it in a crowded 
court, with hundreds of strange faces looking on 
you with horror ? '^ 

'^It^ cannot happen — ^it can never happen !^^ I 
answer hurriedly. '' You are trying to frighten me. 
I think it is all a dream. I wish you would go 
away.^^ 

My tears fall and rain down on my clasped 
hands unheeded. I am growing whiter and colder 
each instant ; my head is sick, my heart faint. 

" My dear childy" says my dreadful gaoler, and 
he comes and leans over me, sickening my very soul 
as I inhale the breath of his presence, '^ I am grieved 
for you beyond measure. Will it be any comfort to 
you, Ooralie, to know that I believe in your inno- 
cence ? '^ 

" Comfort ! No, it is poison ! I do not care 
what you believe, Mr. Mawditt.^^ 

" How hasty and impulsive you are l^' he 
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returns. '^ Such speeches would go sadly against 
you in court. You do not care for my belief, but I 
wish I could make all the world believe in yonr 
innocence as I do.'^ 

'^ See here, Mr. Mawditt, will the world beliere 
that a young girl like me murdered a man and 
threw him down a shaft ?'^ And gathering back 
my courage, I look at him with a forced smile. 

^^ No, certainly not,'* he answers. " The world 
would not believe such a tale, but it will believe 
that a foolish girl ran away with her lover, and 
seeing him claimed by another woman, struck him 
m her jealousy ; and then, frenzied by her own deed, 
wept, implored, and bribed a covetous old hag to be 
her accomplice. ^^ 

'^ Do you mean Ruby Viall ?'^ I cry disdain- 
fully. 

'^ I mean her. And I repeat, the world will 
believe that you bribed her to get poor Charlie out 
of sight when you heard my carriage coming; it 
will believe that, being so bribed, she got some 
wretch to aid her in hiding him, or burying him, 
none know where. This, Miss Luttrell, is a tale so 
likely that you will find the world will listen to it 
with greedy ears. You cannot deny you had money 
to bribe with ? '^ And he looks at me piercingly, a 
dark shadow on his face. 

" The money I had in my purse someone stole/' 
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I answer. "My purse was empty when I left 
Warfield/' 

" No one will believe such a story. Miss Luttrell, 
and it will be a slur on my servants, and make them 
your enemies. They are already reckoning up how 
many notes passed daily between you and Charlie, 
%id how often you met in the ruins of the abbey or 
in the old gallery .'* 

"Trouble yourself no more, Mr. Mawditt. I 
am in your toils, and I know it. You do but 
waste your breath with all these plausible false- 
hoods. I am your prisoner, but I am not going to 
be a willing prisoner. I am not deluded into the 
belief that I am sheltered here from danger and 
shame.^' 

"You will be so sheltered, nevertheless. Miss 
Luttrell. • I have given the strictest orders to 
Festing and his daughter to watch over your safety. 
No one can reach this island but in a boat, and if 
the police come down upon us they will find a 
difficulty in getting over; and meanwhile I think I 
should discover means to rescue you in spite of 
them. The disgrace of your having run away with 
a married man is a blow sufficient to kill my poor 
wife. I mean to spare her, during the short rem- 
nant of her days, the misery of seeing you dragged 
into a police-court.^' 

This assumption of afEection for poor Mrs. 
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Maw^tt made my Ups smile though my heart 
was sick within me. 

"You smile, Miss Luttrell; you disbeKeye my 
words ; but I assure you most solemnly they are 
true. Your elopement with my unhappy foolish 
son has been a death-blow to poor Anne. I believe 
from my soul if I told her of the horrible charge 
brought against you, she would not live an hour.'' 

I am compelled to beheve him, for again his 
voice rings true, and I feel sorrowful for my aunt. 

" Why let her think that I eloped ? '' I say 
eagerly, *^ I had no thought of eloping with that 
silly — I mean with poor Charlie. You should not 
distress her with falsehoods, Mr. Mawditt.*' 

" It is not my doing. I did not tell her ; it was 
her son. He wrote her a most cruel letter, accusing 
her of having been the cause of your folly, as he 
termed it. And he added that it was no more than 
he expected — ^he knew you capable of all kinds of 
rashness and impetuous wrong-doing.^^ 

" Did Paul say that ? '' And I flush painfully 
and a little wistful smile parts my lips. 

"He said it, and more — ^much more. Miss 
Luttrell — ^which I will not repeat. I have not 
time. I must leave you. I am going on that sad 
journey of which I spoke. But I do not believe 
it is poor Charlie whom I shall see.^' 

The man was shaken; he puts his thick hand 
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on his eyes, and silence falls between us for a 
moment. 

"You will let me know if it is Charlie ?^^ I 
say gently, softened in spite of all my hatred and 
anger. 

'^ Yes ; I will send you word when I return. 
And, Miss Luttrell, let me say now, that I could 
not screen you as I am doing if I did not feel sure 
you have never harmed that poor boy.^^ 

My lip curls ; I do not thank him for his behef ; 
my innocence seems to me too palpable to need any 
championship, least of all his. 

"Will you say good-bye ?^^ And rising, he 
stands before me, big and odious, with his hand 
outstretched — the hand that has so often caned with, 
such vicious strength. 

I shrink away and the cruel hand drops, and his. 
eyes fill up with an angry light. 

" This is a man^s reward for helping a woman,^^ 
he says, with a half laugh lifting his coarse Kp. "But 
now, mind ! InciviHty and ingratitude shall not 
deter me from doing my duty to my wife. It ia 
for her sake I save you. Come, Miss Luttrell, be 
reasonable, and tell me what I can do for you.^' 

He seizes my hand and holds it in a tight clasp, 
his other hand grasps my wrist, and for a moment 
I am powerless, while he, strong and hateful, stands 
with lifted lip and insolent eyes fixed upon my face. 
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Let me go ! '' I shriek passionately. 

Then suddenly^ as I look into the handsome 
bmtal face looking into mine^ I grow calm and 
strong, and it is he — ^the great athlete — who tarns 
weak. 

*' Unhand me, Mr. Mawditt ! '' I say firmly and 
quietly. 

His grasp is gone even as I speak, and he 
steps back a little with a whiteness creeping over 
his face. 

" Rather a rough way to shake hands, wasn't 
it ? " And he tries to laugh. " There, Miss 
Luttrell, do let us be better friends. You might 
give me credit for a little kindness, when I am 
doing so much for you. Festing tells mo you 
wish to have writing and drawing materials ; so Fll 
take her father up to the house with me and 
send you back a good supply.^' 

I give him no answer and no thanks. It is 
the old story, the old duel. ^' Conciliate me, flatter 
me,'^ he says with athletic threatening aspect, '^ and 
you will find me a good friend, a good master; 
but rebel, and I will diminish your daily bread.^^ 

And I do rebel. Every drop of blood in my 
body seems to have a separate and individual life 
as it stands up in rebellion against this dreadful man. 

'* Have you anything more to say before I go ?'' 
he asks, bending forward, with white doubled fist 
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pressed upon the table between us. ^' Believe me, 
I am anxious to oblige you with everything 
within my power. Tell me what I can do.^^ 

"All I demand of you, Mr. Mawditt, is my 
liberty. Set me free, from this cunning prison 
you have devised for me, under the pretence of 
giving me shelter and safety, and I will myself 
defend myself and meet the dangers you say 
await me.^^ 

" Would you be so rash ? ^' he answers. " You 
would destroy yourself. Miss Luttrell. I cannot let 
you do it. You are my ward — ^bound to obey me, 
bound to listen to my commands ; while I, on my 
part, am bound to .protect you even against yourself/^ 

I feel I am beating against a wall. I grow 
weary of him — weary of his obtuseness, his blind 
illogical logic, which knocks me down for an argu- 
ment, and then declares he is in the right. And 
behind this brutal " right '^ there lurks and hides 
that ugly liking for me, which would load me 
with caresses and benefits, were I only cowed into 
that slavery which would take such things and 
not die. 

"You are wasting words, Mr. Mawditt,^^ I say 
wearily. " It is only the old story between us. I deny 
that I am your ward. I deny that you have any^ 
right over me. Open these doors you have shiit 
against me, and I will go forth and answer this 
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<3liarge, and all other charges the world may bring, 
and disprove them/^ 

" Will you V^ And his great teeth smile at me 
viciously. " Are you fit for the battle ? I will not 
let you try ^uch rash feminine madness. You must 
trust in me. I shall defend you properly when the 
time comes to speak. Meanwhile you must be con- 
tent to stay here; depend on it this is best for 
you. You are foolish to think of this place as a 
prison, or to call your shelter bad names ; but no 
matter what you call it, you are here, and the doors 
are strong, and the guardians trusty. You cannot 
break bounds, but you shall have every comfort 
and pleasure that can be given you with safety. 
You have only to speak. A note sent to me by 
Festing shall at any time bring you all you ask for. 
Well, good-bye ! We part friends, I hope ? '' 

Once more the big strong caning right hand is 
held out to me ; and now I own I was so far cowed, 
and bewildered, and lowered in courage by all the 
toils around me, and by the thought of his great 
power over my forlorn young life, that I did not 
dare withhold my hand. Yet I did not give it ; he 
took it in his deceitful grasp, and held it between 
the pressure of both his warm and wicked palms', 
regarding me the while with a smile of malicious 
pleasure. Then, as a gleam of triumph shot like 
poisoned arrows out of his protruding eyes, he 
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released his clasp, and walked away with big creak- 
ing boots and swelKng looks of vanity. 

I stood where he had left me with a burning 
spot on either cheek, and something at my heart so 
angry, so tearless, so fuU of flame, that I think I 
could, at that moment, have dashed my head against 
a stone and died willingly. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



All that night I tossed in feverish unrest. Fears, 
conjectures, bewilderments, seemed piled, mountain 
high, upon my brain, and I could shape them into 
no clear form, I could come to no conclusion. Was 
Mr. Mawditt lying or speaking truth ? If the latter, 
then he was shielding me from some horrible plot 
devised by Ruby Viall and her accomplices to screen 
themselves ; if the former, then he was carrying out 
some terrible scheme of his own, through which he 
hoped to crush my courage and gain the documents 
he believed to be in my possession. And had he 
not, too, some ulterior views with regard to me ? 
Ever since I had lived beneath his rule had he not 
tacitly made me understand that unless I bowed my 
soul to the vices of a slave, and lied, and fawned, 
and flattered, I was to suffer for my contumacy. 
Would he not, now I was in his sole power, make 
me feel this with a tenfold force, and make me 
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suffer for my honeit indignation with a stronger, 
crueller hand ? 

My shrinking horror of the man compelled me 
to answer all these questions in the ajffirmative. 
And with this assent came the instant conviction 
that it would be better to brave all dangers in the 
outer world, rather than the secret dangers, the 
agonies, the tremblings and fallings of the spirit^ 
which would assail me here. To accept this refuge, 
to accept safety — ^if it was safety — ^from Mr. Maw- 
ditt, would be a lowering of my whole nature ; to 
go out and fight the charges brought against me 
would better become an honest and brave spirit 
than a false peace bought at such a cost. There- 
fore my duty was to escape. At any hazard I 
must set myself free from this odious and threaten- 
ing thraldom. 

Whether Charlie was alive or dead, whether the 
lying charge brought against me could be sustained 
or not, I was bound to get free. All my energies, 
all my efforts, were to be directed to this one end — 
liberty. If there was danger in it, I would risk it ; 
if there was sorrow, I would bear it ; if there was a 
battle, I would fight it. In fact, I would do and 
suffer all things rather than accept with a coward 
and willing mind, the prison and the pain which this 
Mawditt offered to me under the name of shelter. 

It was strange how long it took me to come 

VOL. in. H 
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to this common-sense determination^ this common* 
sense view of my position. All through the hours 
of darkness, my thoughts, like waves of the sea, 
tumbled and tossed, rose and receded, bearing me 
backwards and forwards like a drifting wreck, 
till resolve and peace seemed impossible. But as 
the light dawned my mind cleared, the mists of 
.doubt and fear vanished, and I saw with a plain 
vision that whatever evil I might have to meet 
without, it was not so great as the evil within. 

To watch daily the diminishing of my self- 
respect, and feel the withering of truth and 
honour in my soul — to grow at last to be a 
slave — ^this was the fate that threatened me here. 
To drag and fret at the Mawditt chain, to cringe 
at the Mawditt hand No ! I would die first ! 

And Hester must take her love landless and 
penniless, for not even for Paulas inheritance would 
I stay one day longer than I could help within 
the clutch of those caning fingers ! 

This was my final resolve, and I met the sun- 
light with a smile, and slept. 

# * # * * 

"There's one comfort,^' says Festing, as she 
places on the table a pile of books and stationery ; 
'^the lake is a big post-office, and I warn you. 
Miss Luttrell, if you write letters they won't be 
posted nowhere else. So don't ask me.'' 
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'^ I do not intend to ask you, Festing/^ 

" And don^t ask father. Miss Luttrell, because 
it ain^t a bit of good ; and it^s only aggeravatin' 
me, and Fm aggeravated enougb already/' 

^^Wliat has aggravated you, Festing?'' 

^'Well, miss,'' returns the phantom irritably, 
^^ I wonder you can ask ! A wooden house would 
aggravate a wolf with two skins in this weather. 
There isn't a bit of warmth in the whole ghastly 
building from end to end; I'm nearly froze up. 
My bones is brittle." 

I look at the poor phantom with some pity. 
There is truth in her remark; she is an evident 
victim to cold. Her hands are swelled, her nose 
is purple, her cheeks blue ; her freckles have retired 
within her skin for warmth, her teeth are chatter- 
ing in her head. 

^^ Sit by this fire and thaw yourself, Festing. 
You see the stove keeps this room quite warm." 

'^ Oh yes, of course, miss, your room was made 
comfortable ; but the kitchen is like a hice-'ouse." 

And Festing's belligerent nose pries round the 
apartment as though defying the four quarters of 
the earth. 

'^Yes, the room really is pretty comfortable 
and nicely furnished. So it was got ready for 
me, Festing ? " 

^^Wot's the good," asks Festing reflectingly, 

H 2 
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^^of lies? You know it was, miss, and I know, 
and missus don^t know — and that's all that need 
be said/' 

I grow red and white with anger and disgust, 
but I keep silent. Festing meanwhile rubs her 
red nose thoughtfully with a big key she carries, 
and stares at the stove, before which she stands 
roasting herself. 

" Eowing across that lake has made a lump 
of hice of me. Fm sure me and father ought to 
be well paid for being froze up here together on 
this hisland.'' 

" I suppose you are well paid, Festing.'' 

^^You mistake there, miss. Promises may or 
mayn't come to something. What I say is, missus 
is a real lady, but master " 

Festing stops, and my heart beats wildly with 
new hope. 

" You have seen your mistress, Festing ? you 
have had a talk with her about me ?" 

The phantom stares hard into my face; she 
is full of cunning, of suspicion, of fear, she dreads 
losing any promised good to herself through me, 
she would not forfeit sixpence to save my life. 

" You may trust me, Festing. What you have 
to say shall not hurt you. I will not betray a 
word of it." 

"Well then, I have seen my poor mistress. 
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And she^s a dying woman — she^ll never go 
through the trouble that^s before her and live — 
no, never ! ^^ 

And Festing drops the key into her lap and 
snivels suddenly with demonstrative sobs and tears. 
. " Don^t say so, Festing ! You frighten me ! ^' 

'^ I must say so, miss. There^s death writ on 
her face plain as a pikestaff. And I couldn^t 
refuse her when — ^when she asked me to bring 
you a letter. There ! '' 

And Festing, from the bodice of her gown, 
draws forth a note, which I snatch at eageriy. 

"I do hope, miss,^^ she continues, shedding 
tears plentifully, "that you won^t be the ruin 
of me for doing you this kindness ?^^ 

"No harm shall happen to you through me, 
Festing/' 

"One thing more, miss. FU take back a 
answer, if you like, this once; but don^t you 
never ask me to do it no more. Master isn't 
home yet, else I wouldn't — no ! not for no money 
— I wouldn't do it to-day." 

With this declaration of integrity Festing re- 
tires, looking serenely virtuous. 

I open my letter hastily and read this, written 
in a trembling hand : 



(( 



My dear Coealie, — Words cannot express my 
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horror at your conduct. You have disgraced your 
name. You have made yourself the talk of the 
county. I cannot tell you how many dreadful letters 
I have received condoling with me on the horrible 
afEair. They have half killed me. I am very ill — 
very weak and miserable. Not that you^ll care for 
this ; you are too thoughtless and selfish to care for 
anyone but yourself. I hs^ve always said it was a 
very cruel thing in Mr. Lermit to leave you to my 
charge, and I say so still. And it is crueller in 
Paul to blame me as he does for your scandalous 
elopement. I had no idea you liked that foolish 
young man. I never guessed you meant to run 
away with him ; and now that he turns out to be 
a married man, the whole thing becomes dreadful. 
However, it is not to say all this I am writing, but 
to intreat you to show me some little mercy 
and kindness before it is too late. I am very 
ill. Don^t kill me by any further rash folly and 
ingratitude. 

" I ask you, I implore you, to remain where you 
are till that unhappy lad is found. His father then 
will take proper proceedings to clear your name ; 
he will prove you were ignorant of the fact of his 
being married when you eloped with him. Little 
as the comfort is, it will help me to die the happier 
if I am to die ; and surely you won^t refuse me such 
a small consolation. 
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'^ You may not believe it, but I am broken- 
hearted to think I have not done my duty by you, 
and could not save you from the disgrace and 
misery which will certainly fall on you unless you 
listen to me now. 

^* Coralie ! I entreat you to listen. Do not 
spurn the shelter Mr. Mawditt has so providentially 
provided for you. Eemain there contentedly for a 
few days until that miserable, wretched boy is 
found. His father and I will be in a condition 
then to defend you. Now we are not. AU we can 
do at present is to hide you from the world — ^from 
the wolves, rather, waiting to devour you. 

'^ No one guesses your retreat. And when that 
poor boy is found we can clear you of aU blame. 
Surely it is worth while to wait in tranquillity and 
security for this time. Where would you take 
refuge if you were ^ set f ree,^ as you call it f Every 
door is closed against you. 

"My dear, good, kind husband is doing his 
utmost for you in securing you a secret and safe 
shelter till this dreadful afEair is cleared up. Don't 
be ungrateful and rebellious ; but wait patiently for 
this time to come — it will not be long. 

"I can add no more. I am weak and worn 
out.'' 

My poor aunt signed her name here, but this 
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was not the conclusion of her letter. Scrawled 
across the paper, in trembling, almost illegible 
writing, were these words : 

^' Think what you like of all this. Only I am 
in earnest in entreating you to remain at the 
summer-house with feigned willingness for a time. 
I do not ask it, Coralie, till that wretched, vicious 
lad is found — for who can tell when that will be ? — 
but I implore you, for my sake, to temporise for a 
while. Give me peace, child, till the event is over 
which will decide whether I live or die. This is 
very little to ask, Coralie, just to bear some dul- 
ness and a few days^ seclusion for my sake — to 
save my life, this is what it literally is. For I am 
telling sorrowful truth when I say I could not bear 
any further excitement. You do not know all I 
have suffered. 

"Write me a line promising me you will stay 
where you are till my child is bom. A few days, 
my dear, and I shall be safe or dead, and either 
way you will be freed. Give me a chance of life, 
Coralie. It would be horrible for me if you got 
away. Promise, I entreat you, promise me not to 
try. I want so much to live. For PauFs sake — 
your own sake — help me now to live through this 
sad trial, this sad time. If I live you shall see I 
will act differently. Tell Paul so — tell him he must 
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forgive the past — ^and you, too, Coralie. Pray for 
me. God give you strength to wait the few days 
for which I ask. I want to live — ^live to save War- 
field and do better with my poor life/' 

I held the letter tightly in my clenched hand; 
my cheeks were wet with tears, my heart was beat- 
ing wildly. She did not know what she was ask- 
ing, this poor, weak, sorrowful woman — ^and yet I 
could not refuse her prayer. 

Till that sad time was over of which she spoke I 
would bear my fate quietly. I would endure and 
shrink not. Surely I owed her this kindness, and 
perhaps it was the last kind deed I could ever do 
for her. It was, as she said, but a small thing, 
because I was fast bound here in this prison, and a 
seeming acquiescence really altered nothing in my 
fate. 

I wrote a few lines giving her the required 
promise; but I made one condition — she was to 
keep Mr. Mawditt from visiting me. 

I wrote purposely the sort of note that she 
could show to him if she chose. I felt convinced 
that all her letter to me, except the postscript, 
was written by his orders. Her reply, brought 
to me by Posting about an hour after that grim 
phantom took my note, proved I was right in this 
conjecture. 
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" I feel that you have saved my life,'' wrote 
poor Mrs. Mawditt. " I shall have tranqaillity 
now, and am very grateful for it, dear Coralie. 
And the condition you have stipulated for shall be 
kept; it is the one thing I shall insist on. Let 
me warn you never to trust Pesting. I bribed her 
to bring me your letter with all the money I had. 
Being ill ! I am not supposed to need money, and 
I have not dared ask for any — I, whose money it 
aUis! 

"Mr. M. gave me a sovereign to pay that girl 
for taking my first letter to you. So she has been 
bribed twice, do you understand? Of course he 
is not aware of this note, or of the postscript to 
my last. I scarcely dare write it down, but I 
promise you I will myself send a letter to Lady 
Sara the first moment I can hold a pen after my 
baby's birth. A few days, Coralie, and you will 
be with her safe and well, and not sorry that you 
have suffered somewhat to save me." 

''No, not sorry," I repeat. And then I listen 
te the dull slush of the water against the reed- 
bordered island, and I shudder and weep bitterly. 

What will they think of me at Castle Homeck ? 
***** 

Li the afternoon, looking out of my yellow 
window^ I saw Mr. Mawditt driving home. The 
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orange-coloured glass gave him a fiery glow, and 
made the road seem one long flame. Strong, 
erect, with massive jaw and keen eye, he held the 
high-mettled horses at a trot with a firm hand, 
and so went on up the winding flame till the dark 
shades of Warfield covered him. 

From out of the darkness there came a line to 
me at night. 

^^ It was not Charlie. No news of him. Euby 
Viall is in prison. I would tell you more^ but will 
not trust to letters. However, I am perfectly willing 
to abstain from seeing you since you do not wish 
it, only I am sorry to keep you without news. My 
dear wife is better. This news, at least, I can 
give safely.^' 

I throw the letter down with a weary sigh. It 
is a relief to know I shall be spared my gaoler^s 
presence, but this very yielding to my terms binds 
me to my promise. Until the new heir of Warfield 
sees the light I am in these chains, and must make 
no effort to escape. 

It is strange how my thoughts dwell on escape, 
and how easily I fancy I could effect it now I have 
promised I will not make the effort. 

My crimson and yellow window faces the pine- 
wood. I have stood by it all the evening, watching 
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the sliadows die down into darkness^ watching the 
high sedge wave and the sluggish water ooze up 
and creep back slowly, with countless snowflakes 
falling and dying on its dead dark bosom. 

For what am I waiting ? for what am I hoping ? 
Not for Paul ; he will believe evil of me too readily. 
By the firelight at Castle Homeck, he is telling 
Hester that I was always wild, impulsive, un- 
manageable ; and then, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, he adds, in sorrowful scorn, that he is 
not surprised at this last mad deed of mine, but 
I am not all to blame — ^not all. And Hester ? 
well, she smiles. Desmond ? Do I fancy the 
kindly giant will rush to my rescue ? Alas ! no ; 
he is like the gods of Assyria : he is eating, or 
drinking, or pursuing, or sleeping, and my sorrow 
will not awake him. Yet I wait and watch on. 
I see the reddened pines grow black ; I see their 
fringes of snow turn to sable shrouds. I see the 
dull water catch the stars and glimmer with a 
vaporous light quenched in falling snow ; and 
from the turret clock at Warfield comes booming 
down on the sluggish wind twelve sonorous strokes, 
sounding out the death of the doleful day. 

I leave the window ; I go to the chilled stove, 
and, trembling, strive to warm my numbed hands 
by a dead fire. Then my face sinks down upon 
them, and I fancy I am praying, but I am not. I 
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am saying over and over again the words of Lady 
Sarahs letter : '^ Every night, at eight, my mes- 
senger shall come to the wood and stay tiU ten/^ 

Ah ! no ; not every night — ^not here last night, 
not here to-night ! And he, too, believes me 
wicked, mad, faithless, unworthy of a thought ! 

I rise up slowly — I am very cold ; my heart 
seems only feebly fluttering, it is so chilled; and 
thus, without a sound, I pass through the room of 
the sleeping phantom, and seek my own rest amid 
many dreams. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



Snow, snow,' snow — blinding, ceaseless, endless 
snow. From the white plain up to the white hill- 
top all is snow; from the sky above to the earth 
beneath, all is snow; the circumambient air is a 
snow avalanche, and flakes flow on flakes in a 
never-ceasing fall. In the midst of this mono- 
tonous glittering whiteness the lake alone is black, 
and keeps its waters strangely unchanged by that 
soft white pall which, with its insidious strength, 
changes all else around it. On the land the snow- 
flakes conquer, where they fall, with touch of silk ; 
thus they bury leaf and flower till all green things 
lie silent beneath a white death ; but on the lake a 
stronger death than this receives them on a cold 
bosom, and there they sink and die. 

Yes, the lake is itself a death, and it girdles me 
round and holds me as in a grasp of steel. For the 
sluggish water, dark and dim, is spread around me 
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on every side stronger than chains, stronger than a 
wall. I might break through these, but that I 
cannot pass, except through the gate of death — a 
cold death from which soul and body shrink as I 
stand by my yellow window, watching the fleecy 
spray descending from the cold cloud sea. Scarcely, 
through the dimness of falling flakes can I see the 
shore, where the tangled sedge lies heavy and prone, 
and the pines in glistening raiment wave white arms 
of warning. 

The treacherous Monks^ Pool, how quietly it 
holds me ! Footsteps may come and go, watchers 
may wait and linger, but no kind heart will guess 
that I am here a prisoner. If the dearest friend I 
have on earth were wondering and weeping at my 
fate, no whisper would come with the tears telling 
of this weary place. I may die here, and my poor 
little white face be hidden away for ever, sunk 
beneath the slow-crawling ripples, and no human 
tongue will tell the story. The birds may see me 
as they fly across the sluggish pool, and they will 
hasten upwards, escaping from the sight, and carry 
the tale to heaven and ask for vengeance. It is 
only they who will do me this last kindness. I 
have no friend left now to seek me; I am quite 
desolate. 

How often in summer time, in the old happy 
days, have I sat by the sedge-bordered bank of the 
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pool, and sent lily-boats to the island to ask how 
the fairies did ! 

« 

Alas ! I find no fairies here, but foul weather 
and black thoughts and winter — doleful winter on 
my heart. 

I will talk no more with pen and ink; I will 
call the freckled phantom in and converse with her, 
as lonely prisoners are fain to do with gaolers, or 
with some unlawful, strange Familiar, whom their 
half -mad thoughts raise up. 

'^ How long have I been here, Festing ? ^^ 

^^ Ten days by my counting. Miss Luttrell ; per- 
haps ^tis more by yours.^^ 

^^ More ! Yes, ^tis an infinite length and weight 
of days, Festing ; no counting would take the tale 
of them.^^ 

" That^s what father says ; but then that^s only 
because he gets no drink. If the lake was cider, 
and this fine ark a public-house, he'd take no more 
note of time than the snails do.'^ 

^^ Is he so fond of drink ? '^ 

" He is drink-mad, miss — that's the right word 
for it. I never saw him sober so long as this since 
the time he was put in prison for killing mother.'' 

" Killing her !» I cry in horror. 

'^Yes, miss. Not that he meant to do it — I 
don't want to say that of him ; but he was jumping 
on her and he jumped once too often, and all her 
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wind was out, and it never came back any more— 
that^s how she died. He said he was sorry, and I 
believe he was; and the jury took his word for that 
and brought it in an accident. That was twelve 
year agone. I hear the law is more stricter now. 
Law ! I minds as if ^twas yesterday, when I was 
a little mite of a thing, and father and mother 
beginn^d their rows. I used to creep into a comer 
and kneel down and wring my pooty little hands 
together, and cry out, ^No quarrellin^, I beseech 
'ee; no quarrellin\^ But they didn^t mind me, 
and at last I didn^t mind they. I had to grow 
hard or die, and I grew hard. It was the best I 
could do.^^ 

The poor phantom ! I look at her with new 
eyes as she speaks. So she was a child once, 
and had tears and prayers in her young soul, and 
uttered passionate, unheeded cries for peace and 
love. 

"Didn^t he grow any better, Festing, after 
he killed — I mean, after the accident killed your 
mother ? '^ 

'^No, he grew worse till he had a accident 
hisself . I forgot that time. He was sober then 
for a good bit.^' 

'^ Did somebody jump on him VI ask, trying 
drearily to smile. 

"No! he did it hisself .^^ 
VOL. in. I 
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"Did it himself ! No, Festing, even drunkeimesa 
won^t endow a man with power to jump upon his 
own shadow, much less his own body/' 

"I didn't say 'twas jumping; 'twas a ra25or; 
that's what he did it with." 

" Did what ? " I cry, in terror. 

" Cut his voice out of his throat and throwed it 
away. He's never spoke but in a whisper since 
that day. I was out to work, and when I corned 
home I found him on his hands and knees holding 
his head " 

^' Hush, Festing ! It is too horrible ! I won't 
hear it." 

" Well, miss, you ast me," Festing says, half 
aggrieved. " Days ago you wanted to know how 
father come to lose his voice; and that's how it 
was. He had what they calls blue-devils at the 
time; but doctors give it some queer name or 
other." 

'^ Delirium tremens, perhaps." 

" Yes ; and it was all drink, they said. And to 
tell the truth, I'm thankful this minute that you 
haven't any money with you, Miss Luttrell, for 
you could kill father easy if you had. Money to 
him means drink, and he can't stand up against 
drink." 

My faces flushes, my hands tremble; but I 
remember my promise to Mrs. Mawditt, and feel 
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tlie chain of my plighted word will for the present 
keep this dreadful old man safe from the temptation 
of my hidden gold. 

How thankful I am, I went back for my india- 
rubber. 

^^Festing, is there any news of young Mr. 
Mawditt?^' 

^^None, miss ; and until he^s found, master says 
this is the only safe place for you. It^s nothing 
to me; you understand that, m^m. I'd sooner 
wait upon you up at the abbey than in a place 
only fit for frogs, seeming to me. But there, it's 
no business of mine. I obey orders, that's all." 

This is Festing's usual formula; she obeys 
orders, nothing more. 

I sigh heavily, and look up at the darkened 
cupola, where the snow lies thickly, shutting out 
the sky. 

^^ It is dreadful weather, Festing." 
"Yes, miss; father was 'most froze rowing 
across the lake this momin' for victuals. And 
what's going to become of us if it gets worse I 
dunno." 

"It can't get worse." 

"People say it will. It will be a deal colder 
yet before the weather breaks; old folks say 
there's a black frost coming." 

"Do they?" I answer. I do not care much 

I 2 
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what comes. I am not heeding Festing, I am 
thinking of other things — other people. 

^^Well, the snow stops all hunting. It must 
be very dull now at — at Castle Horneck.^^ 

'^ Sweethearts are never dull/^ responds Festing, 
with a mild titter. 

"Then Mr. Desmond is there still, and is 
engaged, I suppose, to Miss Horneck?^^ 

"No, m'm; Mr. Desmond is gone to Ireland; 
and it is Mr. Lermit, so they say, who is engaged 
to Miss Homeck.^^ 

Paul! And a sudden strange feeling seizes 
my heart and vanishes, leaving me as pale as 
death. 

We have been brother and sister for so many 
years, it seems hard to me another woman should 
have all his love. And yet I am not stricken with 
grief. I have been expecting the news so long, 
I can bear it patiently now it is upon me. 

Hester has prevailed with him against me. 
She never had any but hard unkind thoughts of 
me; she has spoken them and quenched in bitter- 
ness the long brotherly love he used to feel for 
the poor persecuted child, who so forlornly clung 
to him as her only shield agaiust cruelty. 

It is all over now. Paul and I are parted for 
ever. The thousand flowery links of youth and 
childhood are all severed ; the thousand thousand 
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thoughts and memories we shared between us 
with joined hands are all scattered; my childish 
loyal love, so frank and simplei, is trampled on 
and soiled, even in my own heart. I can never 
feel it again. It is buried and put out of sight. 
It will never wake more to dull and aching 
life. 

But he might have been gentler; he might 
have put me out of his heart with kinder hands ; 
he might have remembered with some tenderness 
the child Coralie — ^the sister Coralie — who for so 
many years had watchful eyes of love and worship 
for him and him only. 

And is it all forgotten? All trampled on for 
a word of slander and a false smile ? 

So let it be then ! Farewell, Paul ! Hence- 
forth you and I are strangers. 

What is it the phantom is saying ? For a 
moment she seems to me a veritable phantom, 
and her voice sounds like a ghostly whisper. 

''It don^t give every-hodj satisfaction. Lady 
Sara and Lady Horneck have had words over it; 
and as for Sir Ivan, he was that mad, he left the 
castle and he haven^t been home since.^' 

Why do tears start to my eyes; why do my 
cheeks flush, and my lips tremble? It is like a 
touch of balm, it is like a breath of flowers, to 
feel that someone has cared for me — someone 
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has stood on my side and been indignant for 
my sake. 

"He does not believe a single slander/^ I say 
to myself joyfully. And tears of thankfulness fall 
upon his name, and I bless it silently. 

"You see,^^ continued Festing, rejoicing in 
her own talk, "Lady Sara and Mr. Esdale was 
bent upon a match between Mr. Desmond and 
Miss Homeck — that^s why he^s gone off in a 
fury to Ireland. But why Sir Ivan should be in 
a rage, nobody knows.^^ 

I am shading my eyes with my hand. I will 
not let the phantom peer at my looks too curiously. 
Sir Ivan^s wrath is perplexing every nerve. For 
whom, for what is he so angry ? 

Oh that I were free ! I cannot, I will not en- 
dure this cramped and cruel life beyond another 
day. 

"Festing, are you sure Mrs. Mawditt is no 
better?'' 

"That's what father said. I have not been 
up to the abbey these three days myself, the 
snow is too deep." 

"And the sale of Warfield is stopped?" 

"Yes, stopped a week ago," Festiug answers. 
"That wild young lord was going to buy it — 
Madem isn't he called? Master was furious 
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with his lawyer for putting him off his fancy 

for the place/^ 

The poor phantom yawns : she is tired of me 

and I of her. I am glad when she gathers up 

her long limbs and departs, leaving me alone with 

my chagrins and my fevered thoughts. 

* * ' * * • 

I awake in the night with an awful sense of 
oppression and fear; the thought that something 
dreadful is about to happen seizes me as with a 
hand of ice, and I start up in terror, shivering 
in every hmb, and listen intently. 

All is still as death, or seems so to me for a 
breathless moment; then my ear catches faintly 
a soft rush like the fall of a rivulet upon a bed 
of moss. It is the sound of quiet rain sinking 
in the snow ; it is the beginning of a great thaw. 
But it is not this sound which now touches me 
with the ice of terror, it is an undefinable pre- 
sence felt, not seen; it is the spiritual shape of 
some mighty sorrow, speechless, yet expressing 
pain past human strength, viewless and without 
form, yet overpowering me by its impalpable 
force. In* a word, it is an apparition, not appear- 
ing — a ghastly and appalling certainty, of which 
no sense within me can make certain. 

For a period, which to the strained mind 
seems of shuddering length, I bear this horror. 
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then I start from my bed and rush into Festing's 
room. 

"Fasting! Buphemia!'' I cry frantically. 

There is no answer. And as I stand in the 
black darkness I hear my heart beat; and the 
sweet soft fall of the rain upon the lake. Behind 
me the door of my room swings to and fro 
gently as though fanned by wings, or held by 
a 'hand that swayed it. 

" Festing ! Festing ! Awake ! ^^ I shriek in 
agony. 

Again there is no answer, but I hear the 
sound of shuffling feet, then a tap at Festing^s 
door, and a ghastly whispering voice strains 
itseK to say hoarsely : 

"^Phemie is not here. She is gone to the 
house. Do you want anything, ma^am?^' 

" Yes, a light ! Bring me a light and put it 
down by the door.^^ 

It is not until the man has done this that 
I find strength to move. Then, with the light 
in my hand, and with blanched face and eyes 
wildly open, I go back to my room and search 
it in every part. I find nothing but my own 
shadow, which stands upon the wall in a scared 
way, and I hear nothing but the pattering rain 
and the fall of my naked feet upon the floor. 

Suddenly I stumble. I step on something 
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which gives me pain. I hold my light down- 
wards — and see the key of the Lermit vault. 

How it came upon the floor I know not. Last 
night, as I have done every night, I placed it 
beneath my pillow before I slept. Can it be this 
place was not a safe hiding-place ? Can any hand 
have drawn it away and dropped it here ? 

No : had Festing done this, she would have 
carried the key to Mr. Mawditt. 

Lost in conjecture, I move the pillow, and find 
the key of the portfolio beneath it in safety; it 
is only the key of the vault which was taken 
away. On perceiving this a superstitious dread 
lays hold on me, I tremble in every nerve. 

'^What can it mean?^^ I ask myself. ^^ Is the 
key wanted? or is some unseen power striving 
to teach me that I must conceal it with more 
care V 

Fainting and cold, I sink into a chair and gaze 
upon the key in my hand, with eyes which inwardly 
are looking upon the old warrior^s coflin, and my 
dead f ather^s unf orgotten face. 

Are they angry ? Has one of them been here 
to speak to me ? Who was it came ? It was a 
spirit — I feel, I know it was. 

Can it have been Charlie? This thought is 
hateful ; it brings on me a sudden ugly revulsion of 
feeling. I cannot go to sleep again. I cannot even 
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stay in the room. I dress myself in haste, and as I 
coil up my long thick braids of hair, the idea strikes 
mo that I will hide the key among them. I have 
said it was a short, thick key, and not very large ; 
it was easy to coil a braid of hair around it, and 
twist it up among the other coils completely out of 
sight. 

The tiny key of the portfolio I place within the 
locket I always wear. And now I hurry from my 
room and through Festing's, and across the saloon, 
and so into the kitchen of this fantastic building, 
whore I find the hideous Familiar of the place squat 
like a toad by the dying fire. With bleared and 
winking eyes he looks up at me, and pushes a little 
stool forward for my seat. 

I shako my head. '^ What o'clock is it ? '' I say 
Imrriodly. I only ask because I want to hear the 
sound of mv own voice. 

"Just on the stroke of five,'' the Familiar 
answers in that horrible strained whisper of his 
which makos the flesh creep to hear him. ''The 
mill boginiied at a quarter to, and the door there, 
jist behind you, blowed open without a touch. I 
W5isi ^caitHl a bit, I can tell 'ee." 

** ^V^lon did Euphemia go ?'* 

** I n>wed she across jist afore midnight. The 
master axed for her, or leastways put the light up — 
that meaned she w«s wanted.'' 
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I look at him aghast. The sense that I am 
enclosed by an elaborate system of concealment 
comes upon me anew. I flush as with burning fever, 
then turn cold and shivering. 

I glance down at the hideous old inebriate, now 
my only gaoler. Can I bribe him ? Can I escape 
now — ^this very minute ? 

" Posting ^^ I begin in a trembling voice. 

'^ Hark ! ^^ he says, interrupting me ; " don^t ^ee 
yeer nothin^ ? ^^ 

^' No/^ I answer, and turn away from the sight 
of him sick at heart. 

^^ I does. There^s summut wrong, I know. TU 
jist go and take a look at the window like.^^ 

He rises and goes to the outer door. I follow 
him. I cannot stay here alone. I cling to some 
human presence, even his. 

In a moment I am standing out in the falling 
rain, snow-water and tangled rushes beneath my 
feet, the lake before me, the stars above me. It is 
all strangely sweet and solemn and new to me. I 
hold out my hands to the rain ; I lift my face to the 
sky ; I breathe the free air quickly. 

I am still following the Familiar^s shadow, and 
it leads me to the opposite side of this fantastic 
summer-house; and here Warfield Abbey bursts 
upon my sight, the windows ghstening with lights, 
and the glare of them shining on the lake. 
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"So jonWe come tool^' says the horrible old 
man, turning on me suddenly. "It^s against 
orders. But there, simmin' to I, nobody won^t be 
lookin' arter we two jist now/' 

" What has happened ? What can be the 
matter ?'' I cry breathlessly. 

As if to answer me, five quick strokes from the 
turret-clock float down on the rising wind ; and the 
instant the shaken air is still, as if some hand had 
waited the ceasing of the strokes, there follows the 
solemn tolling of a bell. 

With head bent forward, and eyeballs intent and 
glaring, the frightful demon-man at my side listens 
for the second knell. 

It comes, and he draws himself up and 
turns his sodden &ce on me with a repulsive 
smile. 

" It's a wumman,'* he says. '^ And maister be 
maister now, sure enough. A good thing for me 
and 'Phemie.*' 

*' What do you mean ?'* I ask, with faint white 
lips. 

**I mean what I says. Maister have got the 
money and the land, and he's brimmen' owur with 
riches.^' 

There is an increased respect in his dreadful 
voice as he speaks of Mr. Mawditt ; there is a new 
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aspect of awe and reverence on his bloated 
visage. 

I understand it all. 

Mrs. Mawditt is dead. It is her death-knell 
which is tolling at Warfield. 



CHAPTER X. 



It is the dawn of the winter day. The sleet and 
rain come down persistently, chiUing the very 
marrow. Yesterday all was snow, to-day all is 
slush ; yesterday the earth was exceeding fair and 
pure, arrayed in glistening robes of whiteness ; 
to-day black mud and dabbled green, and streams 
of brown-red water give it a troubled look of sin 
and sorrow. 

I lie weeping on my bed. Sometimes, worn 
out with tears, I fall into a fitful sleep, from which 
I wake with a start, and, remembering my sorrow, 
weep again. 

Posting comes to me at eight o'clock ; Festing, 
with red eyes and swollen face of grief, and a small 
tray in her shaking hand. 

'^ Drink this tea, do, miss,'^ she says, putting 
the cup to my lips. ^^ It's useless giving way ; she's 
gone to a better world.^^ 

'' When did it happen, Posting ? '' 
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" Just at a quarter to five. She asked for her 
dead baby and kissed it, then closed her eyes and 
died. We thought she was faint, and tried for 
more than ten minutes to bring her to.^^ 

Pesting stops and wipes her red eyes again. 

" Was the poor baby dead when it was bom ? '* 

" No ; but it only lived half -an-hour. That^s 
what killed her, I think.^' 

"Pesting, did Mrs. Mawditt say nothing of 
me ? Did she send no message, did she write no 
letter ?'' 

" Not that I know of,'' Posting answers. And 
in the midst of her tears she grows sharp and 
worldly again instantly. "As if the poor thing 
could,'' she continues, " ill as she was. I wonder 
you can ask such a thing. Miss Luttrell." 

But in my own mind I do ask it many times. 
Did she write to Lady Sara, or was she false to 
her promise ? If she was true to it — ^if she kept 
faith with me as I did with her, was the letter 
safely sent, and will Lady Sara be here to-day to 
release me from this bondage ? 

These questions, and their countless turnings 
and twistings, fears and hopes, fill up my mind 
incessantly. I cannot drive them away. 

" She won't be buried for nine days," Pesting 
is saying ; " that's the custom with all the Lermits, 
isn't it, miss ? " 
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'' Yes." 

"And this will put off Mr. Lermit^s wedding ? " 

" Yes, I think so — ^yes.^' I cannot tell what I 

am saying. I put my hand on my head in a 

bewildered way. 

"Nine days, Testing. Was he to be married 
so soon ? '' 

Testing stares. " You had better lie down and 
keep quiet, m'm. Nobody is going to be married 
in nine days, it's poor mistress going to be buried — 
that's different.'' 

It comes upon me now with a hot flush. The 
key of the vault ! It will be asked for, searched 
for everywhere, and lastly the door will be broken 
open. 

" Lie still, Testing ? No, I will not. I want 
to get up and go away." 

Testing contemptuously leaves me to myself, and 
gradually I grow calm, and quiet my perturbed 
spirit by many assurances that Lady Sara will be 
here soon. 

But the long, long day draws to a close; the 
sun sinks and the night falls without bringing me 
a succourer. 

***** 

The creak of the Mawditt boots ! If I were on 
the brink of the sea and they pursued me, I should 
rush into the waves to escape them ; if I were on 
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the verge of a precipice and they came upon me 
suddenly, I should spring ofE into giddy deaths 

I have fled now from the sound of them into 
that sanctuary my room, and thither sundry small 
notes pursue me. 

" I am your legal guardian. I must see you 
on serious business,^^ says the last one ; '^ why injure 
yourself by childish folly ? ^^ 

Urged by Festing I yield, and come shrink- 
ingly into the tyrant^s presence. 

There is a change come over him. I cannot 
call it grief, though it wears that mask; but to 
me it has the aspect of desperation. 

He talks in a subdued voice of his dead 
wife — of his sorrow; the double' sorrow of losing 
wife and son; then he breaks in with a sudden 
question : 

'^ Can you tell me, Coralie, whether that un- 
happy boy took the key of the Lermit vault with 
him ? It cannot be found anywhere at Warfield.^' 

^^I am sure he did not take it,^^ I answer 
steadily. 

" Then I will have it looked for again, and if 
it cannot be found the door must be taken ofE its 
hinges.^^ 

" No need to do that yet/' I say, gasping for 
breath. 

" Oh no ; the night before the funeral wiU bo 
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time enough^ Coralie. I wish to speak to yoa of 
yourself/^ And he edges his chair nearer to mine^ 

"And I, too, wish to speak, Mr. Mawditt. Now 
your wife is dead I do not intend to remain nnder 
your guardianship. I wish to go this day, this yery 
hour, to Bversleigh Court/^ 

'* A place not open to receive you ! And if it 
were I could not accede to your request. I am your 
natural guardian, and I do not give up my right 
to anyone. At present, too, I am shielding you, 
secretly, from a frightful charge, and until I am 
in a position to refute that charge, I intend to keep 
your abode here a secret.^* 

I glance at his face; it is desperate. He is 
playing now for his last stake, and perhaps I anr 
that stake. I do not answer him a word. One does 
not argue with desperation, one fears it. 

"I did not expect Mrs. Mawditt would die so 
soon,^^ he continues, his voice quivering. "Her 
doctor led me to expect she would be better, and 
live perhaps for a few months after the event to 
which she looked forward with so much hope. And^ 
in fact, we were preparing to go to a milder climate 
and take you with us.^^ 

" So his schemes are broken in their midst/' I 
say to myself. "And who can tell what plot he 
will devise now to ensnare me and secure War- 
jaeld?" 
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As if he guessed my thoughts, his next words 
speak to them. 

" I suppose you know my position through my 
wife^s death, Coralie ? All her personal property is> 
as it always has been since our marriage, mine abso- 
lutely, and her real or landed property is mine for 
life/' 

^^ Is it ? 'a return faintly. " I thought Paul " 

^^ Pardon me, young Mr. Lermit cannot interfere 
with my right, as his mother's husband, to her 
property for my life. At my death it will come 
to him if he is the heir,'' with a slightly marked 
accent. 

" Is that the law," I ask carelessly. 

^^ That is the law. It is a sad pity Mrs. Mawditt 
did not live to sell Warfield as she wished to do " — 
he heaves a great sigh here — ^^ the purchase-money 
would have been absolutely mine, and my power to 
provide for you would have been far greater than it 
is now. Still, Coralie, you know I shall do all I can 
for you." 

He strives to take my hand, but I shrink back 
and say, coldly : 

" I ask for nothing from you, Mr. Mawditt, but 
liberty to leave your house." 

"You ask the one thing which for your own 
sake I cannot grant. I will not part with you, 
Coralie ! I cannot part from you ! " 

K 2 
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He loses self-control ; passion and fire are in his 
eyes and voice; lie grasps the back of my cliair 
with his great sinewy hand, and his breath comes 
hot and quick. 

''Through all our quarrels you have seen the 
truth. You know, girl, that in your little hand lies 
my life ! Listen. I only ask you to listen for a 
moment. I know it is premature to speak. I wiU 
not say a word yet about marriage, but I want to 
tell you my plans. I can realise a large sum by the 
sale of leases and terms — ^the law allows all that — 
and I can let Warfield. Then in Italy you and I 
can make a home together, after a fitting time has 
been given to Mrs. Mawditt's memory. Say, Coralie, 
does the plan please you ? ^' 

He seizes my hand and fastens on it the kiss of 
a vulture, while I break from Mm with a cry which 
rings through the building. 

'' I will not endure your touch ! I will not 
endure your words/^ I say vehemently. "How 
dare you utter so base a proposition to me, knowing 
your dead wife to be my aunt ? '' 

I have spoken in my anger, and the moment the 
words have left my lips I perceive, too late, all they 
betray. 

He grows pale from chin to brow; his face is 
like a white flame of rage ; his massive jaw is set 
'like iron. 
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"Who told you such a feeble lie? Speak 
instantly ! '^ 

I am silent. 

" Now see here,^^ he says, and his thick, strong 
hand shakes the table it .grasps like a reed, " I 
understand it all. You have found those documents 
of mine for which I searched your room. And you 
iave to give them up ! do you hear me ? You have 
to give them up, or you will never leave this placed' 

He turns on his heel, strides to the door, then 
comes back and seizes me with a hot hand. 

" Mind ! whatever happens to you, girl, wiU be 
your own fault ! You could make your own terms 
with me if you would. I will be reasonable. I 
will not ask too much. Look on me then, if you 
will, as your guardian — your friend; and let my 
home be your home. Oh, Coralie ! Coralie ! why 
will you be my enemy ? '* 

With this cry of agony he releases me, and 
hides the fierce anguish of his eyes with one 
sinewy hand. Then in another moment, with 
softened voice — a voice that has a shrinking terror 
in it — ^he says : 

"Do not drive me to desperation, Coralie. Give 
up that packet. Remember this : I must and will 
have it. I give you three days — no more.'' 

He is gone, but the wild, haggard, dreadful 
look in his eyes, as he gazes back on me in saying 
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tUs^ hannts me and thrills me tlirougli with, a 
ghastly foreboding of the meaning in them. 
***** 

On the second night of the time allotted to me 
I fall into great terrer. A hnge love of life, a 
horrible fear of death beset me. 

'' I am so young/' I said. '^ Why should I die ? 
And die for Paul Lermit's sake, the lover of Hester 
Homeck.'* 

Then my face flushed and I began to weep. I 
still felt in my heart that strong necessity to do and 
suffer much to compensate Paul — ^for what? I 
could not say, but I knew it was for a great loss, 
and my tears fell fast. 

I clasped my hands on my face and thought 
long and bitterly. The years of brotherhood and 
sisterhood between me and Paul would not die 
for a little grief — ^would not die because another 

love I stopped, for the flame upon my cheeks 

rushed to my heart and checked my breath. 

So I must save Warfield for Paul ; and I will 
not yield these documents to Mr. Mawditt. 

This was the logical sequence of my thoughts, 
but it does not matter now how I came at it. 

There are still five days to Mrs. MawditVs 
funeral. Shall I wait the chances of these five 
days, or shall I try to escape sooner. 

'' I will try now — this very night,'' I say to 
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myself. And in this resolve I open the saloon door 
And take a long furtive look at the Familiar. 

He is dozing by the fire in his old way— 
in his older way, for there is a bottle by his side 
half empty; a bottle of which his watchful 
•daughter is ignorant, for the thaw has afflicted 
her with neuralgia, and she lies groaning on her 
bed. If only her wakeful ear does not catch 
the sound of my step, I may do much with the 
aid of this bottle. 

" So you have been drinking'? '' I say, 
<5autiously. 

^^ No ; not a drop ! '^ And his horrid whisper 
sounds like the eager, hiss of a snake. 

" What is the meaning of this then ? ^^ and I 
hold the bottle up in triumph. ^^I shall take it 
to your daughter and tell her you have been 
drinking.'^ 

^* Don^t, miss ! — don^t ! You'll ruin me. Squire 
^11 never look over it.'* 

In his efEort to speak he grows purple, and his 
ghastly voice rattles back into his throat. He 
stretches out a shaking hand for the bottle. 

" Do 'ee let me hide 'un away,, miss ! And 
don't 'ee tell 'Phemie. She's such a bitter weed ; 
she'd go and tell squire straight ofE. And he is 
squire now, sure and sartin'. I warr'nt 'a Wud 
put me in gaol for life, if 'a knowed.' 
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'^Festing, I will keep silent; but in retura 
you must do something for me/^ 

"Anything in reason,'^ the Familiar answers, 
shuffling on his thick-set legs. '^Anything as I 
can do without hurtin* of myself, I will/' 

'^ It will not hurt you. Do you see those five 
golden sovereigns? Well, they are yours, if you 
will lend me for five minutes the key of the boat- 
house/' 

He looks at the money ; he looks at me ; the 
hair rises on his head; his swollen lips shakes. 

" I durst'n ! I durst'n ! Close up your hand ! 
Don't 'ee let me, nor nobody, see the gould. Why I 
don't 'ee know th' squire can put me in gaol for life ? 
I tell 'ee he can and will." 

" I will double the money." And I lean over 
him and whisper the words in desperate eagerness, 
" Where is the key ? Show me the place where it 
is kept. That is all I ask, and the money is yours." 
And I chink the gold softly in his goblin ear. 

The sweat stands on his forehead; his eyes 
begin to roll; he is yielding, and my nerves feel 
threaded with flame ; but at this instant Festing's 
voice breaks upon us : 

" Father ! have you brought down my medicine 
— ^that stufE I was to have for my face ? I'm raging 
mad with pain." 

The old Familiar gets up on his shaky legs; he 
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motions to me to hide the gold ; he himself hides 
his beloved drink ; and just as he has done this, 
the poor freckled phantom comes into the room, 
holding her jaw with both hands. 

" Here's the stufE 1 '' the Familiar says. " It's 
got ^ Poison^ marked on it, so mind you don't 
drink it, 'Phemie ! '' 

She twitches the phial from his hand with a 
scowl and a groan, then turns on me suspiciously. 

*^ It's too cold here for you, m'm," she says 
with much snappishness. " This room is only good 
enough for father and me." And so saying she 
draws a stool by the fire, seats herself on it with 
her elbows on her knees and her head on her hands, 
and rocks herself to and fro moaning. Her goblin 
father glances at her and then at me, with a 
look which plainly says, ^^ She is a fixture ; better 
leave us." 

I go to my own room and pace it to and fro in 
impatient agony. 

I have betrayed to that dreadful man that I 



CHAPTER XI. 

It is the third day — ^the last of the time allotted to 
me by Mr. Mawditt. I have been nearly a fort- 
night in this loneliness and seclusion^ in this strange 
odd prison, and my nerves are unstrung, my health 
somewhat shaken. I feel, in a word, that I axa. 
breaking down. 

Too much thought, and suspense, and fear, have 
clouded my brain. I sit quietly all day, dazed and 
silent. I am scarcely conscious of time or grief. I 
have ceased to revolve the thousand schemes of 
escape, the thousand plans for communicating with 
the outer world which, through all the forms of my 
sojourn here, have worked like a madness in my 
brain. All these have settled down now into one 
dull, dead apathy — ^a sluggish despair — in which 
mood I sit dry-eyed and speechless. 

It is a dark gray day, a black east wind is 
abroad, the thawed snow ceases to drip, Festing 
heaps coal upon the fire and shivers. My shrivelled 
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fancy is dead, it weayes no more quaint vagaries 
around her image; sHe lias ceased to be a pliantom ; 
she is only an ugly freckled woman, with painful 
red Head bound up in a woollen liandkerchief. Her 
drunken father, too, fixes my imaginative eyes no 
more. He is not the Familiar, whom a broken- 
hearted, half-crazed prisoner might caU to his aid 
with despairing blasphemous prayer ; he is not even 
the round goblin of the idle dreams which moved 
me so often to a wistful smile. 

Ah, heaven ! he is much, much worse than these. 
He is a real, living, wicked man — coarse, horrible, 
covetous, capable of any crime — a creature ruled by 
fear, and greed, and drink. And to him Mr. Mawditt 
represents these three — ^his gods — Mr. Mawditt in 
whose grip and power he is. What hope of finding 
mercy in such a heart can I feel ? 

I sit with my eyes fixed upon the windowed 
cupola, above which the black clouds fly, driving 
the dark day before them. All around the island 
the sharp winds whistle, crackling every wooden 
joint in this odd building, and dashing spray from 
the cold lake upon its one fiery window. As night 
falls the winds drop into a solemn hush, and there 
is a curious crepitation in the air, a sort of thrill, as 
from the touch of some great unseen power. And 
now over the high dome, which mocks me with a 
glimpse of light and ;Ereedom, there hangs a small 
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crescive moon, throwing faintest ghost shadows on 
my pale hands. Dimmer and dimmer grow my 
powers of thought. I am numbed in heart and 
brain. I do not feel the cold though I am chilled 
^ to the bone, and I do not heed the darkness, 
though the sole light in which I sit is this pallid 
glimmer dropping from the narrow moon. 

I have grown to be a dream to my very self — 
an unreality, a vision on which I look with dulled 
eyes. In this shroud of darkness 

"Coralie," says Mr. Mawditt^s voice, ^^I am 
come for your answer .'' 

I had not heard his step, or the opening of the 
door, or the sound of oars — the precursor of his 
coming. 

I strive to speak, but words do not come to me ; 
my lips twitch as with a meaningless smile, and my 
eyes peer in the darkness at the threatening burly 
form standing over me like a fate. 

" Bring lights,'^ he calls sharply. 

Festing comes with them — Festing, feverish, 
malignant, snarling, fighting with her pain viciously. 
" Please, sir, I can't bear no more of it. Fm most 
dead with pain. I can't bide in this bitter place no 
longer.'' 

'' Very well, Festing. I will arrange for you to 
leave, perhaps to-morrow. Miss Luttrell, too, will 
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be going in a day or two. Close the door, if you 
please, as you go." 

And now I look at liim. His face is ghastly, 
the red of his coarse health is streaked lividly with 
white, his eyes are bloodshot, his lips parched. 

" Coralie, are you prepared to yield to reason ? " 
he asks hoarsely. 

I regard him with dumb inert patience. I 
cannot bring to my lips the answer I had meant to 
give. 

'^ Do not speak hastily ; let me put your position 
plainly before you. You are poor, friendless, and 
ruined in reputation. You are known to have 
eloped with a married man. That man is now 
missing, under circumstances so suspicious that he 
is supposed to be murdered; and a woman — an eye- 
witness mind — declares he was stabbed by your 
hand. Doubtless this charge can be refuted, but 
remember it is one which would detain you in a 
common prison — a far worse place than this refuge 
which you despise. What, then, do you ^in by 
leaving me ? Contumely, contempt, and perhaps a 
harassing trial. On the other hand, Coralie, I offer 
you safety, happiness, and a deep, long-stifled 
love.'' 

Mechanically I put my hands upon my ears to 
shut out his words, he sees the action, and 
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with terrible change of face and voice, cries 
loudly : 

'^ For God's sake hear me out ! For pity's sake 
let me plead with you ! It is for your own sake/' 

My hands drop, and he goes on hurriedly : 

" There is nothing I will not do, nothing I will 
not suffer, to win you. I will be another — a better 
man. So help me heaven I will ! Coralie, it is in 
your power to save me from hell, I speak the 
bitter truth — it is, girl.'' 

He ceases, stopped by his own Vehemence, 
though it is low-toned and scarce breathed above a 
whisper. 

" I cannot ! I cannot ! " is all I say shudder- 

" Coralie ! " And his face, transfigured by hope, 
bends over me. ^' I am pleading with you for your 
own life. Will you go with me abroad ? I will 
satisfy you that the law in Catholic countries 
sanctions our marriage. I will wait any length of 
time jotL please — I will obey you in all you 
wish." 

Can this be Mr. Mawditt — the cruel school- 
master, the coarse tyrant ? His thick strong hand 
trembles as he holds it out in prayer, his eyes have 
an anguish and a fear in them past words to tell. 

I rouse myself from my dull dead patience, and 
my voice falls coldly, quietly lOn his ear. 
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'^ Mp. Mawditt, I am sorry for you, but all words 
are wasted on this subject. Nothing — ^not even 
death itself — ^would make me listen to love from 

you." 

There is a breathless silence; he looks stead- 
fastly in my face ; what he reads there I know not^ 
but he turns away with a bitter laugh. 

'^ If you will not listen to love. Miss Luttrell,. 
you must Usten to reason. Bear my words in 
mind ! Whatever happens will be your own doing. 
You might have made me a reed in your hands,, 
you will find me now a rod of iron.'^ 

I understand him better in this mood, and I 
permit my hatred and contempt to speak in my 
eyes. 

'^ I am not to be despised,^' he continues fiercely^ 
" EecoUect you are dealing with a desperate man,, 
and answer me accordingly. I demand the papers 
you found in the wall of the old gallery. I offer 
you a handsome annuity for them and safety out of 
England — safety from the danger and ill-fame yoa 
have brought on yourself. And if you will agrea 
to these terms, I promise you, on the last honour of 
a despairing man, I will keep faith with you in 
every respect." 

I place both my hands upon my head. Shall 
I give him the key ? Shall I help him to bum my 
father's will ? Shall I give up PauVs inheritance 
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for dear liberty ? I almost yield, but pause witb 
bated breath as he speaks again. 

'^ But to Paul Lennit I will promise nothing, 
except to keep him poor and starving if I can. I 
hate him, and you know it. I am glad to make you 
the instrument of his ruin.^' 

A smile comes over his rigid face just for an 
instant, and then the mouth hardens again, and his 
voice grows harsher. 

"When you marry — ^you will marry one day, 
and it shall not be Paul Lermit^^ — ^he grinds his 
teeth upon the words — "the matter must still 
remain an inviolable secret between me and you. 
Before you go forth from these doors I shall exact a 
solemn oath — an oath you will not dare to break — 
that you will never divulge the existence of these 
papers to your husband/' 

A sudden, a wonderful revulsion of feeling 
rushes in a warm flood to my heart. From coward 
fear for myself shall I sell Paul ? Shall I gratify 
this man's revenge and be disloyal both to brother 
and husband ? The question comes upon me with a 
quick nerving of courage, the vision of a brave 
true face flashes before my eyes, filling them up 
with light. I rise, I lift my hand upwards — it does 
not shake or tremble. 

"Liberty is not worth a life's lie. I swear 
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you shall not tempt me to sell my soul at any 
price. Mr. Mawditt, my oath is spoken ! ^^ 

" Take care what you say ! I have told you I 
am desperate ! '' 

"You cannot shake me. I have nothing more 
to say to you, Mr. Mawditt.^' 

" But I have to you V^ And his lip is lifted in 
the old wolf way. '^Do you think I am a fool that I 
should let you go out from here to tell this story to 
your fine friends ? You have read the papers ? '' 

" I have read them.^' 

His teeth gleam on me savagely. 

*^ Then you understand all. You know that I 
am desperate. Why tempt me ? Do you think I 
am a double fool that I should let you beggar me 
to enrich yourself, that Paul Lermit may leave the 
vixen to come back to you ? No ! it shall never be ! 
I tell you again there is but one alternative. 
Refusing to be my wife, you must '' 

He stops, he quails, with face ghastly white and 
drops of sweat upon his brow. 

" I have loved you,^' he says in a broken voice. 
" Coarse, common, odious as I am in your sight, I 
have loved you. You believe that ? ^^ 

I do not doubt you,'^ I answer pitifully. 
Then hear me! Now I see through your 
scheme, I hate you ! I hate the sight of the white 
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face that has lured me on to this. Prom the day I 
first saw you standing in the sun, with your dainty 
shadow on the sajids, you haye been a fiend to me 
— a fiend sent for my destruction. It is war 
between us now — ^war to the bitter end ! '^ 

He has poured out his words like a flame — ^his 
teeth bristling on me, his bloodshot eyes blazing 
with jealous hate ; but now he subdues himself, and 
dwindles his wrath to smoothness. 

^^ I shall send you. Miss Luttrell, to a convent 
in France. You cannot dispute my commands. 
There is not a single creature to claim a right in 
you but me ; as your guardian I can place you at 
school, and none of your grand friends can cavil at 
the act. You shall not see them ; you shall speak 
to no one before you go.^' 

As his speech flows on his voice falters, his 
eyes shrink, a perceptible tremble is on his lip. 
Suddenly he breaks into vehemence again. 

^^Once more I appeal to you! Will you tell 
me where you have secreted that accursed man's 
will?'' 

His breath flames on me; I start back from 
it, and put up both my hands between him 
and me. 

" So you will have it," he says slowly, and 
a shadow like death creeps over his face. ^^I am 
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not a man to be driven into beggary and disgrace 
by a girl and a bookworm — don't deceive your- 
self on that point ! And the secret is only 
yours — ^not his. You have not had a chance to 
tell it. Not a line, not a message of yours this 
month past has gone out of Warfield, or ever 
shall go nowJ^ 

I have covered my face with my hands. I only 
know that he has left me by the sudden silence 
which falls upon me, mingled with a sense of 
danger and of fear unutterable. 

Overcome at laat, I burst into frenzied weeping, 
and wring my hands and pray aloud for help. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Sleep falls upon young eyelids, even when they 
ache with tears; with healing touch that blessing 
has pressed on mine, and I have forgotten my 
miseries in slumber. I awake to the sound of a 
slight rustling, and half opening my heavy eyes, 
I become aware,, first, of light, then of a gray 
figure searching among my papers and sketches 
with a silent hand. 

It is Festing. And, doubtless, by Mr. 
Mawditt's orders, she is making one last forlorn 
hunt for the missing packet. 

Between my eyelids I watch her furtively, as 
she unhangs my dress and my habit, and passes 
her bony hand upon folds and linings as likely 
places where papers could be hidden. All in vain. 
Lastly she turns her bleak and barren countenance 
towards my sleeping figure; then with stealthy 
step approaches me and listens to my breathing 
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with the stillness of a ferret. Not caring mucli 
whether I appear asleep or no, I am the better 
able, through my very indifference, to feign sleep. 
The woman is satisfied, and then her sly hand 
slips beneath my pillow and glides about in eager 
search, and returns as it went — empty. 

A sigh of thankfulness breathes without my 
lips. But for that strange vision or spirit that 
had visited me, the key holding my secret would 
at this moment be in that sly hand. 

Festing echoes my sigh drearily, then with- 
draws the sandy desert of her face from its near 
proximity with mine, and glides away, looking, in 
the semi-darkness and in her scant gray dress, 
like the very shadow of a bone. 

I clasp my hand on the locket I always wear, 
and sleep again tranquilly. 

The morning breaks with a bleak drear gray- 
ness and intensity of cold, which seems to crackle 
in the air. In the small wood-lined varnished 
saloon a brisk fire burns, but the atmosphere is 
strangely dark. I turn about to find the reason, 
and perceive the shutters of my fiery single 
window are closed on the outside. 

"Posting!'' I call aloud. 

There is a sound of shuffling feet, and that 
horrible goblin her father presents himself at the 
door. 
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''Send your daughter to me,^' I say lialf 
angrily. 

"'Phemie edd^nt here. Her toothache bin> 
raging mad all night, and she be gone for- 
good.'' 

I stare at him aghast. My heart sinks and: 
trembles. 

"Gone for good?'' I echo. 

" Iss, sure. But she's to go to Lunnun, I bla', 
or somewhere, to meet you, miss, to-morrow." 

There is an indescribable tone in his ugly 
whisper, a leer in his small vicious eyes as he 
utters this, as though he were chuckling inwardly 
over some secret and ghastly joke. 

A sick faintness seizes me for a moment, but 
I overcome it, and say quietly : 

" You have not opened the shutters, Festing." 

"No. And I bain't going to. They'll bide 
closed to-day." 

" And what for ?" I ask in a quick breath. 

" For nothin'. Just to shut out the could, my 
dear." 

"Oh do open them! do open them!" I cry 
eagerly. 

The man turns sulky. "I cain't, I tell 'ee. 
Maister's orders, and there's a end. You eat 
your brekjBs, my pooty, wile 'tis hot — that's wot 
you've goet to do." 
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His ghastly wliispered voice ends in a chuckle 
which half chokes him, and he shuffles away, 
coughing huskily. My horror pf the man, now 
I am here alone with him, is increased tenfold. 
I rush to the door, which his big-jointed hand has 
just closedj but there is neither bolt nor key on 
my side. Then I rush to the window and shake it 
with trembling fingers. It is as strong as a stone 
wall, and as dark also. 

I feel now that my terror is making me a little 
wild, and I restrain and calm myself by a determined 
effort. Have I not made up my mind to suffer all 
Mr. Mawditt can do rather than meanly perjure 
myself — rather than, like a coward, sell Warfield to 
him for my liberty ? True that to-morrow, when 
the door of the vault is broken open, the packet will 
be found ; but I shall not have given it up ; I shall 
not have sold my soul. I shall be free to speak of 
it — free to witness to its contents. 

Free ? Well, perhaps I may be still a prisoner, 
but I have not bartered away my liberty of action ; 
when I escape I can speak with unshackled con- 
science. And I shall escape. It is impossible I 
can take a long journey without finding someone to 
hear and help me. 

Thus I resolutely soothed my quivering nerves 
and turned to my untasted breakfast, which was 
seething on the stove. 
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In pouring out my tea a sudden recollection of 
Ruby Viall came to me, and my heart smote me 
witH a sting of reproach that I had thought so little 
of poor Charlie^s death. It was hard and bitter to 
die so young. I ought to have grieved more at the 
loss of that happy, careless lite. 

The bleak wind of the moor, the spray of the 
sea, the very odour of the cottage, are present to my 
sense as I lift my cup to my lips. Then I put it 
down untasted, and lean back ghastly pale and 
frightened. 

I have recognised the scent of that decoction 
which old Ruby gave me on that dreadful night. It 
is this which has brought back his image and 
Charlie's with such new vividness. 

So they mean me to take this journey sleeping. 
But I will not. And I empty the cup upon the 
ashes. I pour out a second, and empty that one 
also. Then I force myself to eat an egg and some 
biscuits, of which condiments I have no fear. 

When old Testing removes the tray his small 
piggish eyes peer at me curiously, but he says 
nothing. In his awkwardness he leaves the door of 
the saloon open, and forgets it. Now in the grayness 
of the day and the darkness of the room beyond a 
slight flame threw shadows, thus it happened that I 
saw his shadow in goblin-like proportions flung on 
the opposite wall by the light of the kitchen fire. 
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He is lifting the lid of the teapot and staring 
into it fixedly. In the same odd way he handles 
the breakfast-cup, gazes into it, then turns his eyes 
my way, and stands with fixed stare as though a 
vision rose before him which bristled the hair on his 
head. Lastly he washes both utensils and sets them 
aside. 

I have seen enough ; I close the door softly and 
sit down to think. 

I will neither eat nor drink in this place more ; 
I resolve on that. And I will try once again to 
bribe my hideous gaoler. 

How many times I rise and lay my hand trem- 
blingly on the door, and turn back to my seat again 
I cannot tell. I only know that when twelve 
strokes come hurrying down from the turret-clock, 
vibrating with wonderful clearness on my ear, I 
have not yet ventured to try my last hope. I count 
the strokes like an automaton, and with fixed and 
vacant look I gaze still at the closed door. 

It opens cautiously, and that frightful bloated 
face looks in upon me, sees me fixed and motionless, 
stares hard and long, then seems to drag slowly its 
misshapen body after it and shuffles towards me. 

Then I start up and confront him. I feel my 
eyes are distended and a little wild ; I know all my 
aspect is strange; so I am not astonished when he 
recoils as though struck by a sudden blow. 
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"I thought you were asleep,'' he says in his 
ghastly whisper. 

" Why should I be asleep in the middle of the 
day?'' 

"Aw! I dunno. I thought mebbe 'Phemio's 
howHng with the toothache might hev' kep' 'ee 
wakin' thro' the night." 

" I did not hear her." 

He rubs his coarse hand across his hanging lips 
as if at a loss for speech, and with uneasy gait 
shuffles away. 

" It is afternoon," I say to myself. " Time is 
slipping away ; I must give him the money soon.'^ 
Then I open my unsuspected purse with my pen- 
knife, and put the sovereigns loosely in my pocket. 
But this act brings no glow of courage with it. I 
shrink stiU from testing my last hope, and beings 
weary of thought, I rest my head upon my arms 
and think more wearily than ever. 

One. The sharp stroke startles me as the touch of 
hot iron might, and I awake to sudden life. Strange 
to say the head of that horrible Familiar is again 
within the door, and his eyes, with a glaze over 
them, are fixed on me in some terrible expectancy. 
As these eyes meet mine they shrink, his protrud- 
ing head goes back, and the panel of the door alone 
meets my gaze. 

I am wrought up now into the excitement of 
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courage. " Pesting/' I cry, '^ come here ; I want 
to speak to you/' 

The head appears again; this and the great 
finger-tips clutching the door are all that he makes 
visible of himself. 

I have slipped three sovereigns into my palm, 
and I hold my hand open before him. ^ '^ See here, 
Festing : I offered you some money yesterday, will 
you take it ? And, oh ! do, do be kind to me.'' 
My voice breaks, my tears come hot and fast. 

^^ I'll do what I can for 'ee," he answers, and I 
hear the sound of his feet shuffling in disquiet. 
" I'll make it as easy as I can for 'ee." 

I pour the money into his palm tremblingly. 

"WiU you? "WiU you reaUy?" I cry in 
eager thankfulness. " Oh, Festing, I shall be so 
grateful ! " 

He shuffles on his feet again, and his eyes seem 
to shrink into his head. 

"No need to talk like that," he says huskily. 
" 'Tis a poor job altogether." 

'^ Festing, I did not drink the tea. You will let 
me escape ? You will lend me the key of the boat- 
house ? I will give you all the money I have." I 
speak quickly, breathlessly, and hold out to him 
three sovereigns more. 

With eyes fastened on the gold he draws back 
in a scared way. 
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" You should W drunk the tea,*' he says in a 
harsh whisper. ^'^Tis your own fault now — your 
own fault. I can't do what you ax. And the boat 
eddn't here. 'Phemie took 'un last night." 

In the anguish of my pain and fear I reel and 
nearly fall to the ground. I clutch the horrible 
man to save myself. 

" Why donH 'ee go and sit down and read your 
Bible quiet like, and say your prayers V he says in 
dreadful pity. "And don't be thinking 'bout no 
boats — there's no boats here." 

" But the boat will come back — ^it must come 
back, you know," I falter, looking in his face in 
agony. 

" It won't come back to-day, nor yet to-morrow. 
But you keep quiet. There ! gi' me the money. 
I'll do what I can." 

He shuts the door, and I lean against the wall in 
a fit of trembling like the chattering of an ague. 

I am too wrought up now to sit here alone. 
I follow the man with scarce an instant's pause. 
As I enter the little room called the kitchen I see 
him put down a bottle from his lips, and the face 
he turns towards me has a new hardihood on it, a 
certain defiant look it had not worn before. 

"Wot's the good of badgering a man like 
this?" he growls. "Haven't I said I'll make it 
easy to 'ee?" 
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" Yes, yes ; but what will you do to make my 
escape easy ? How will you manage V 

He stares at me half dazed, then seizes the 
bottle and carries it to his lips with a hand that 
shakes and quivers the whole way. As he puts 
it down again after a long draught I am glad to see 
it is still half full. 

" Bide a bit, bide tiU, till dusk, then Til teU 'ee. 
Now go — do 'ee go and read your Bible and pray 
a bit. I mean 'ee well in axing of ^ee, that I 
do.^' 

His eyes half close and his lips fall; drink is 
becoming perceptible on him now. Instinctively I 
move away and gaze in forlorn hope around the 
room. The little dome or cupola is repeated here 
as in my sleeping room, and there is no window. 
The door, which opens close to the water, is locked, 
and the key is not in the lock. 

If only he would drink himself insensible I 
might, perhaps, find the key in his pocket; but 
what could I do even then without a boat ? This 
doubtless, will not be brought back till nightfall 
at which time, perhaps, they think to take m^ 
away. I come to this conclusion because Festing 
has named dusk in his last promise. 

Well, I will strive to be patient till dusk; I 
will go to my room and pray for patience. And 
I wiU change my mind and take some food, that 
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I may Iiaye strengtli. A piece of dry bread from 
the loaf can have notHing hortful in it. 

One comer of the kitchen was boarded off to 
make a sort of pantry or larder. I ran into this 
swiftly^ and my eyes f ell^ instantly^ on a box — a 
large box^ with a coil of rope in it and two stout 
canvas bags. In my present fever I cannot endure 
any mystery. I stoop at once and handle the ba^. 
They are too heavy for me to lift; they are full of 
shot. 

" They mean to drown me ! " I say, half aloud, 
in the sudden and instant conviction of terror, and 
I recoil from the box with a feeling of loathing and 
horror which brings a cold sweat upon my f ore- 
liead. 

Leaning against the wall, the cover of the box 
is standing nearly upright. It looks like the lid of 
a cofl^, and I fix my eyes on it in the fascination 
of horror, and retreat from the sight of it without 
turning my face away. 

Festing is gazing stolidly into the fire. He 
does not look up as I flit by him, gray- white and 
swift as a shadow. Breathlessly I fly to the farthest 
room in the building, and with hands pressed upon 
my eyes strive to shut out the horrible vision that 
possesses them. 

But I cannot ! I cannot ! 

"I have seen my coflSn! I have looked into 
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my coflSn!'' I murmur continually. "They are 
going to hill me ! What shall I do ? Oh ! what 
shall I do ? ^' 

I grow every instant wilder, more incoherent, 
more fevered. A dreadful attraction drags me 
constantly to the door. I feel impelled towards 
the very object of my horror — ^fasciuated by it. 
I want to examine it and handle it. This would 
be better than the maddening terror of its image 
taunting me. 

But I do not yield to this ugly fascination, and 
in the very midst of my greatest anguish I laugh 
a,loud. 

" What a veritable child I am,'' I whisper to 
myself. " It is but a box — an ordinary box — and 
the shot is for wild fowl. Yes, in hard weather 
wild duck come often to the lake. And Festing is 
going to help me at dusk. He is not so wicked as 
I have thought him. Oh no ! not so wicked as 
thaV And a shudder runs through my blood. 
^' It is only that I am frightened and lonely. I 
will read and pray as he advised.'' 

In this resolve I wander into the sitting-room, 
and spread my little pocket Bible open on the table, 
and read resolutely till the light from the sky dies 
down into shadows, and a dusky veil seems to hang 
over the cupola. I have grown very quiet and 
patient in this time ; but I do not think either fear 
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or hope was dead witlim me, it was simply that I 
was waitiQg, and beginning to trust that God would 
find me a way of escape. 

I am not frightened when Festing enters, 
holding by the wall, holding by chairs and tables 
as he advances, and staggering on his shuffling 
feet. 

A gleam of satisfaction shoots into his narrow, 
piggish eyes as they Hght upon my little Bible. 

*^ That's right,'' he says, striving hard to make 
his voice audible. "You be a good maid. You 
bain't afeard to die ; I warrant you bain't." 

A shiver of icy coldness runs over me ; my very- 
hands grow death-white. 

" I hope when I die I shall not be afraid," I 
answer, tremblingly ; " but I should be afraid now, 
Festing. Oh ! very much afraid." 

" Not thee ! not a bit of it ! " the wretch says, 
trying, reelingly, to pat me on the head. " Thee 'sts 
a good little maid, and thee 'sts bin readin' thy 
Bible and prayin' all the artemoon, Fll warr'nt 
me?" 

"Yes, I have been praying," and my tears 
begin to fall fast. 

"That's a pooty dear! Now ye'U gi' me all 
your money — ^you got some more, haven't 'ee ? and 
rU tell 'ee wot to do. Old Festin' promised to 
make it easy for 'ee, didn' ? " 
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Very willingly and hastily I pour into his hand 
all my remaining coins, and then I look up into his 
coarse^ drunken face in sad hope. 

" Be this all ? ^' he asks, suspiciously. 

" Yes, it is indeed. Oh, do believe me ! It is 
all I have. See, I hid it in this/' and I hold out 
my odd purse for his inspection. " Your daughter 
never guessed this india-rubber was so rich.'' 

I speak with a little forlorn smile of conciliation, 
which he answers with a horrid soundless laugh as 
he pulls the rubber to and fro between his homy 
hands. 

"So you tricked 'Phemie, did 'ee? You be 
sharper than they think, I reckon. Well, old 
Pestin' will keep his word with 'ee, my dear. This 
is wot'U do it easy." 

And down upon the open page of my little 
Bible he drops a small phial with a red label 
on it marked Poison. 

I start back as from the face of a serpent. 

" What do you mean ? What is this for ? " I 
ask gaspingly ; for I do not understand his words 
or his action. 

" 'Phemie left it, you know," he says with a 
cunning -look. "And I thoft thaVll do it easy; 
and so it will. It won't hurt 'ee a bit ; and you 
be a good maid — ^you'll go straight to heaven." 

"Are you mad that you think I would kill 
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myself ? ^^ I cry in anguish ; and I stand up 1>ef ore 
him trembling like a faUing leaf. 

" Ef it's got to be done eddn't it best be done 
easy ? And you leave a bit of a line like to say 
as you did it yourself ; won't 'ee now ? You don^t 
bear me no ill will, I'm sartain. You Vudn^t ^want 
me to be hanged for 'ee." 

A streak or two of livid gray mingles with the 
purple of his face as he speaks. Even through his 
dense obtuseness some feeling kindles when he 
thinks of himself. 

" So you would be afraid to die ! " I cry 
brokenly, grasping at this small thread of light 
in him; ^'you own that — ^you who are so much 
older than I am ? '•' 

" Iss, I be afeard. I bain't a good little maid 
like you, I arm't. Lem me see — I an't looked in 
my Bible these vorty-vive years ; but I mean to, 
you knaw, waun day." 

'' Oh ! if you love your life, do think that I love 
mine too ; I who am so young." 

*^It esn't a bit of good to go wailing on like 
this, I tell 'ee. Bf I didn't love my life better'n 
anybody else's I shouldn't ha' undertook no such 
poor job as this, you may be sartain sure of that. 
I'm forced to do it, and I want's to do it easy — 
I cain't zay nauthin' vairer than that. 'Tis your 
own vault now whatsomever happens to 'ee." 
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'' Why are you forced to do this great wicked- 
ness ? ^^ I cry out, clinging to every straw flung 
towards me. '^Tell me why you are forced/^ 

"Zumbody — as I won^t name no names — hev' 
got his vingers on me just here/^ putting his hand 
on that dreadful throat I have always feared to 
look at, "and hVe said, ^You do wot I tells ^ee, 
Festing, or swing, which you pleases/ So, though 
^tis a poor job, I does it. You see it arm^t my 
vault ; I bain^t the waun to blame, and I wants 
to do it easy. Bf you won^t hev^ it that way you 
must take it toother way, and that'll be your vault, 
that wull. Here now ! I'll tell 'ee wot Til do. Td 
like to give ^ee zumfin vur your money. I'd like 
to do the honest and the right thing by ^ee ef I 
can. And zo Til leave ^ee quiet till ten o^clock 
to do it yerzelf easy, Ef ^teddn^t done then, J does 
et. There, thicks the laest word Fve got to zay.^^ 

He is gone, and I am alone in the darkness 
with the shadow of death. 



M 2 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Is there no hope — no refuge — no hiding-place ? 
Must I really die ? 

With hands clasped and head bowed down I ask 
this of a silent heaven till my own prayer turns like 
a fire on me, devouring heart and brain. Some- 
times I run to and fro madly from comer to corner 
of the room, from one room to the other, from chair 
to chair, from door to shuttered window. I cannot 
still myself at first ; I cannot make myself believe 
the ghastly truth. 

; •:• The striking of the turret-clock comes upon me 
with such dreadful new meaning in the beat of 
time, that a whole life would not carry out my 
thoughts of it or tell it. 

Bight o^clock ; two hours, two steps, two inches 
between me and the great gulf. The whole world 
is not a page large enough on which to write my 
soul's throbbings, as I stand on the black brink of 
the unfathomable abyss whose edge is a grave. 
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I look up with piteous eyes to the sky. The 
dusk has spread^ and spread^ and fainted into dark- 
ness, through which spring the stars; and this is 
night. It is also death and silence, for no voice 
speaks comfort, no hope revives me. Slowly, slowly 
I sink into cold, ineH, dumb despair. Beneath 
this, feeling itself grows feeble, and a chill and 
freezing horror alone seems to pervade . my 
blood. 

Pesting^s brute pity, which counselled me to die 
a quiet death, rests with leaden weight upon my 
brain. There is a dreadful wisdom in it which I 
dare not despise. 

The thought of his hand, his violent hand upon 
me, makes me shrink and cower to the very ground 
»with closed eyes, clenched hands, and murmured 
inarticulate cries. 

Constantly I see him coming — ever coming — 
through the door, and I strain my sight till my 
eyeballs ache to catch the gleam of the weapon in 
his hand. Is it knif Cj or axe, or hammer ? I stop, 
I listen for his step ; and then I see him again- 
coming, always coming — ^and my brain reels, my 
judgment is overturned, and I am no longer fit to 
hold in my trembling hand the power to avoid a 
violent and cruel death. 

He was right — ^it is better to die quietly. I shall 
sleep, I shall escape pain ; I shall sink into eternal 
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rest like a child, and this vision of horror will flee 
away for ever. 

It is my fate to die young, and be lost in the 
Monks' Pool. No human being can escape the lot 
cast for him. Paul warned me of this treachery 
and I would not listen; but now I am led by a 
traitor's hand to this cold death, and I must bear it 
bravely. 

My thoughts begin to wander ; they go back to 
early days — ^to fair fresh scenes forgotten — ^to flowers, 
sunny skies, tones, memories, childish sorrows long 
since buried, but rising quick and vivid now, as 
though they were a living shape again. Then I 
weep a httle, and brush my tears away weakly, and 
weep again. 

Meanwhile, Time — inexorable Time — sweeps on- • 
ward; an hour has passed, an hour whose iron 
stroke sounds my death knell. The toll is nine ; 
a round number, a flnished number; a summing* 
up of my sad young life ; a number that will bring 
me to the untold, the unsearchable; the things 
past finding out, the things beyond reckoning, the 
things without number and without end. 

I grow foolish, for I am philosophising ; I grow 
mad, for my mind is full of quips and cranks ; I 
lose my hold again on reality and dream Kke a 
chfld. 

All in vain — in vain! For the minutes fly 
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onward, till the very one is here in whicli I mnst 
choose between two deaths. 

And do I not know that I have already chosen ? 
that there is in truth no choice, no question or 
doubting as to which death I shall die ? 

To die untouched^ unmutilated, is a boon we all 
hope for ; to die marred and defaced is a horror 
human nature cannot look at. And so of the two 
awful shapes that haunt me I choose the gentler, 
the one that comes in the guise of sleep and 
touches me only with my own hand; from the other, 
which is horrible, most horrible, I turn away 
crouching and quivering with my own dread. 

In my despairing heart I feel my prayer is 
unheard, and all I have to do is to hasten to die. 
I have thought, prayed, suffered till reason is 
obscured, judgment overbalanced, and the phial 
before me has become a temptation, 

I stretch out my hand toward it almost with 
eagerness, and with a smile on my wan lips. I do 
not pray for forgiveness for what I do. God has 
not heard my first prayer; why should this one 
avail me anything ? I will not waste tears on it. 

With the deadly draught in my closed hand I 
am safe from Posting, and this sense of safety 
brings with it a touch of pity for him. He has 
done his worst ; I can give him a thought of pity 
now. He knows not what he does; his soul is 
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walled up in darkness^ and he has forgotten it. 
Shall I be angry for this, his great sorrow ? God 
forbid ! 

And I would not wish the basest creature that 
breathes to endure what I have suffered — the fear 
of a violent death. 

Not for me, not for my poor useless life, shall this 
man, in his stupefaction, in his dazed ignorance, run 
from comer to comer of a condemned cell in the 
dumb agony of a beast which cannot cry for 
mercy; not for me shall he writhe and groan in 
the terror .of a forced death. 

It would be horrible to hang him. It would be 
a revengeful cruelty — a sin that would burden nay 
soul even in paradise. No law can justify it ; the 
law that puts the ignorant sinner to a violent and 
unnatural death is a murderer — ^yea, a greater 
murderer than the wretch it slays. I will not help 
this law ; I will keep myself innocent of this man^s 
blood. Even from my grave in the lake I will 
stretch out my hands imploring pardon for 
him. 

Not his the real guilt. Poor, blind, misshapen^ 
ignorant soul — ^may God forgive him as I do ! 

I take pen and paper, and falling on my knees 
I write this : 

*^ I die by my own hand ; not willingly, yet not 
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all unwillingly. I accuse no man from my grave, 
and I leave forgiveness for all, as I hope to be 
forgiven.^ 



>} 



This done, I began to sing in a low murmur : 

*' Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn, 
Thoa onr mortal griefs hast borne, 
Thou hast shed the human tear ; 
Jesus, bom of woman, hear. , 

Thou hast bowed the dying head. 
Thou the blood of life hast shed, 
Thou hast filled a mortal bier ; 
Jesus, bom of woman, hear ! " 

Like one whom a mother has comforted I arise 
from my knees, and go in the light of the stars 
to the little room at the end of the building, where 
I dispose myself decently on my bed to die. 

I have poured the contents of the phial into a 
glass, and as I take this in my hand the words 
Mr. Linton had sung to me at Warfield rise to 
my lips : 

" 'Tis not the whole of life tp live. 
Nor all of death to die." 

My tears fall quietly over my wan white face. 
I do not wipe them away. They are witnesses 
of reproach to the unpitying power which has 
condemned me. I am accusing God foolishly of 
not hearing the voice of my agony. My suppli- 
cations are all unheeded. The earth beneath me 
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is as iron, the heavens above my head are of 
brass; I am given over unrelentingly to the 
bitterness of death. 

I do not know that I am not trusting" God. 
I forget in my anguish that I am angry, and the 
deed I am about to do is bom of unbelief. I do 
not know that I am dying for want of faith — not 
for want of God's pity and love. 

I hear footsteps approaching — ^my blood freezes 
— ^they must be Festing's ! And I seize the glass 
again with eager suddenness, and carry it to my 
Hps. But at this instant, and ere I have tasted 
one drop of that deadly draught, a voice breaks on 
my ear, singing loud and sweet and clear the hymn 
I love above all hymns : 

" Abide with me, fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens, Lord with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh abide with me.'' 

The glass drops from my hands. 

''Oh, God be praised! I am saved! I am 
saved ! '' 

The fountain of my tears is broken up, they 
overflow, they choke my voice as I spring forward, 
crying aloud : 

" Mr. Linton I save me I help me ! I am here, 
help me ! '^ 
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He does not hear me ! His voice, his footsteps 
are passing away ! 

I rush into the next room and dash myself 
against the window, and call to him again; but 
my cry falls back forlornly on my own heart. I 
listen with all my soul, and I hear his steps and 
his voice going on and on over the lake : 

" Hold Thou the cross before my closing eyes ; 

Shine through the gloom and point me to the skieB. 
^ Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee, 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me." 

His voice ceases, but I still hear his steps passing 
on over the lake, and there is no sound of oars. 

What can this mean ? 

Like a sudden rift of light cleaving the dark- 
ness, the truth pierces me. 

The lake is frozen over ! 

This is the reason why the shutters were kept 
closed to-day. It was deemed dangerous to let 
me know this fact; and the instant I become 
cognisant of it, a thousand hopes spring up within 
me, inciting me to action 

Mr. Linton and his companion — ^for I know he 
must have had a companion, because of his blind- 
ness—are out of sight and hearing now ; but this 
fact does not sink me into despair. It is half -past 
nine. I have just half an hour, then, in which to 
work. ' 
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I find words too weak here. The hurried con- 
fusion of ideas — the wild visions — the mad schemes 
that crowded into my mind, all mingled with a 
frenzy of hope and fear, rest still like a fever 
dream in my memory; but they are not among' 
the things that human language can tell; 

I wasted time at the window first. Noiselessly 
as it was possible to accomplish the act, I broke 
one large pane of crimson glass, then removed the 
pieces from their frame, and, with both hands slipped 
through, pressed forcibly against the shutter. 

It defied all my strength. 

The beating of my heart grew louder and 
louder. In spite of the cold my cheeks were 
burning, wHle my hands were chiUy as ice. 

I struck a light and had an instant desire to 
look at my watch, but dared not. 

I measured with my eye the height of the 
windows in the dome, and knew, if I could reach 
them, I could get to the roof, and, perhaps at the 
hazard of my life, escape that way. In the end 
room — ^the farthest from Pesting^s ears — I piled 
the furniture high, and failed to reach the cupola. 

All the time I worked I heard the ticking of 
my watch, and when my failure came, the tension 
of my agony was too great to enable me to refrain 
from knowing the truth. 

I looked the hour in the face. It was past ten I 
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My heart stood still. I gazed around me a 
little wildly, but my faith held up against my fear. 

" God will not let me die ! ^^ I said ; " He sent 
me a token that He is the ' help of the helpless / 
He will find out a way to save me/' 

I was standing beneath the dome, close by the 
piled chairs, and as I looked upwards a drop of ice- 
cold water fell upon my face. 

That coldness went into my very blood. The 
weather had changed. This drop of water was the 
beginning of a thaw. 

I grew breathless. . I stood quite still. I wanted 
to quench all sound and make myself all ear. The 
barking of a dog at a distance swallowed up my 
whole sense of hearing and filled every nerve with 
pain. My desire for its silence was a prayer, not in 
the heart only, but in the whole quivering flesh that 
listened. It ceased; and with the silence came a 
soft drip, drip, at steady intervals, like the ticking 
of a death-watch. 

I listened with hands wrung together and breath 
held in ; and thus, motionless, I counted the seconds 
between each drop that fell. 

They were minute-drops. It was not a rapid 
thaw. There was still a certain hope that the ice 
would bear my light weight, and I could cross the 
lake with safety. But the trial must be made soon. 
When a thaw sets in no one can prophesy how long 
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or how short a time the ice will stand beneath its 
soft insidious touch. I must hasten to be gone, or 
the waters will roll again around my prison and 
close the doors of hope. 

I make ^ sudden resolve. I will go and look at 
Festing. I will ascertain the reason of this strange 
reprieve. Perhaps he has relented; some angel- 
touch has changed his heart to pity. 

Looking back now, I think my courage was 
wrought to desperation when I paused with my 
hand on the lock of the last door, which stood 
between me and my murderer. 

The drip, drip of the thaw had strung up my 
nerves to threads of fire. Each tiny drop of melted 
ice that fell said, " Now, now is the hour of escape, 
now or NEVBE ! " 

I unclosed the door. No ghastly whispered 
voice called out to me, no horrid threatening form 
rose up to stop me. Except for the quiet crackling 
of the fire all was stilL 

Certainty is better than suspense. I set the 
door wide and stepped within the room. 

Pesting's face met my gaze. It was livid; the 
eyes wide open and fixed on the door — on me, I 
thought. I stood still and waited. He did not 
move. I drew nearer, nearer still. There was no 
change in his fixed, distended eyes, no change in his 
livid aspect, no motion in his rigid form. 
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I hurried on with rapid step and stood close by 
him. He did not stir or move. The gaze of his 
purplish protruding eyes passed beyond me and 
rested stiU upon the door. He sat upright in an 
arm-chair in the attitude of hstening; one thick 
hand clutched the chair-rail, from the other a glass 
had fallen which lay shattered at his feet. He was 
rigid as iron. 

I looked steadily for a second — two seconds — 
three seconds — ^in his dreadful face, and then I knew 
that he was dead. 

On the table near him stood a great axe, a 
hammer, and a knife, all laid in a row; close by 
them was his watch, face upwards. 

It had stopped at half-past nme ! 

I shivered in strange awe. I felt a shadow from 
the Unseen touch me. 

Was this — the -instant of my faithless despair — 
the moment of his death ? Then, thank God ! I 
forgave him before he died. He went, bearing my 
pardon with him. 

For one minute^s space I bow my head upon my 
hands in prayer. I feel as though God had spoken 
to me. Not in a voice from heaven. The utterances 
are all earthly, but they are His, This visible 
death, the frost, the thaw, the hymn which at such 
an awful moment broke upon my ear — even the 
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stopping of the watch — all seem to me to speak TTi'ti 
bidding. 

"O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thoa 
doubt?'' 

It has taken long to tell this, but it passed in a 
minute and a half. 

When I raise my face from my hands my normal 
strength is doubled, my faculties are all lit up as by 
a flame, and every sense is quickened into keener 
life. 

I know that the door of this room opens sheer 
upon the lake ; I have to find the key. With some 
natural abhorrence I draw near that livid rigid 
figure in the chair, and plunge my shrinking hand 
into the bulging pocket, from which an uncorked 
bottle protrudes. This and a blue handkerchief 
with my sovereigns tied in one comer, are all its 
contents. 

The atmosphere reeks with the fume of spirits. 
In sick loathing I turn away from my task, leaving 
the coat-pocket on the other side unsearched. I 
must pass round him and touch the man to accom- 
plish this, and for the moment I cannot do it. 

I walk dowji the whole length of the room, 
seeking instinctively as I go for the object of my 
search. Nails and crooks on the wooden wall, 
shelves in the little dresser, I scan with eager looks; 
and all the while eyes and hands are thus employed. 
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my ears are strained to catcli the drip of the thaw 
which falls steadily from off the eaves, momentous 
to my hearing as minute-guns at sea. 

Baffled ; having searched even within every cup 
and jug^ I return up the room to my dreadful task, 
walking this time on the other side of the long deal 
table— the side nearest the outer door. Against 
the wall on this side stands a narrow bench or form, 
and poised * dangerously on this is a common tin 
candlestick. As this meets my sight — ^the lighted 
candle hanging over somewhat — the key flashes 
before my eyes, lying within the hollow of the 
candlestick. 

It is so near the dead man, that he would have 
had but to stretch back his hand to reach it. 

Another instant and it is in my hand, then in 
the lock of the door, and ere my heart has given 
one glad beat it is open, and I am standing with the 
cold wind from the lake blowing freely on my face. 

There is but a step from the door to the ice, 
and on that step I turn and look back. 

I see that rigid figure — as I shall see it all my 
life, iu lonely solemn moments — ^with the livid face, 
partly in profile, the starting eyes fixed and staring 
at the opposite door ; the weapons on the table, and 
the stopped watch, the poised candlestick on the 
bench; and on the floor, between the bench and the 
table, a thin blue line like a thread. 

VOL. III. N 
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I forget tliiB thread even as I see it ; bat afte 
many days it is brongHt back strangely to m^ 
memory. 

I close the door gently, but with a firm hand 
and shut out the dreadfol picture and the light. 

And now I am standing in the darkness with i 
sheet of crackling ice between me and the fim 
land. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Will tlie ice bear ? 

This is a question of life and death, to me, yet 
I do not weigh it in my mind for more than a 
moment^s space. To die of cold among the 
dripping sedge, or to pass the long hours of the 
night alone with the ghastliness of death, to fall 
in the morning again into Mr. Mawditt^s hands, 
are the alternatives offered to me if my courage 
fails me now. 

But it does not falter. Holding by the long 
wet rushes on the bank, I step upon the ice. I 
let go my grasp, and the land is gone. I am 
launched now, bound either to succeed or die. 
The thought overwhelms me, not with fear, but 
with a strange sensation of expectancy, as of 
gi-oping in darkness amid great danger. 

For one shrinking instant I stand still and 
breathless, then, with outstretched hands clutching 
the air, I fly for my life. 

N 2 
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It is well that I am fleet-footed and light as a 
bird^ for the ice is slipping before the thaw, and 
every step is a danger. A heavy footfall would 
break this crackling roadway in an instant; bat 
mine does bat touch it like a feather and skim on 
again. I have chosen th6 narrowest side of the 
lake to cross ; before I can believe in my joy and 
my success I am at the bank. Bat here a check 
awaits me. A narrow blaok chasm runs between 
me and the land; the ice has broken away, not 
from the shore, bat from a long line of sedg'e 
growing here in the water. In among these I see 
its glinmier shining whitely, mingled with lon^ 
slender shadows of waving rash and sedge. I ran 
farther ap, then down the lake, my footway 
trembhng beneath my light tread ; bat on either 
side the chasm is wider, and there is no glimmer of 
ice beyond it. There is only a narrow jagged 
edge glistening in the moonlight, and clinging 
insecurely to the rough border of the lake. It 
would not hold me for an instant if I sprang on it 
— ^to try would be a madness. 

I rush back to the spot where the long tnft-s 
of rushes grow, and make my desperate spring 
here. As I touch the other side of the dark rift 
the ice gives way ; but I have caught a firm hold 
on the weeds, and fall in among them on my face. 
I am not hurt, yet the shock and the terror keep me 
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for a minute powerless, and I do not rise for a 
little wkQe. As I get on my knees I hear footsteps 
on the hard ground beyond me, and I" crouch down 
again instantly. 

Two figures emerge from a tall hedge of laurel, 
and pass along the shore of the lake near my 
hiding-place. They are Mr. Linton and Blain the 

spy. 

"So you think it useless for me to wait any 
longer to see Mr. Mawditt,'' the former is saying. 

"Yes, I do, sir; for he left partickler word that 
if he war'n^t home by ten he should be away the 
night.'' 

" But surely he wiU be home in the morning 
for the funeral ? '' 

" No doubt of that, sir ; we was to fetch him at 
the six o'clock train in the morning. He wants to 
see the door of the vault bruk' open hisself." 

" Rather odd his going away at such a time, 
is itnot?" 

"Well, sir, I b'lieve 'twas very partickler 
business as took him. I rayther think 'twas the 
magistrates sent for him, sir, about this here matter 
of Miss Luttrell's running away." 

" Ah, poor young lady ! I trust she will be 
found soon. It is a sad mystery." 

"So 'tis, sir. I can't make nothing of it no 
way myself. They say Sir Ivan bin scouring the 
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country for miles and miles in search of her ; and 
Mr. Lermit have offered a hundred pounds reward, 
so have Lady Esdale, and " 

They pass on out of hearing, but I do not dare 
to stir hand or foot. I will not trust Blain. It is 
fortunate that in here, among the dark cold rashes 
the ice is still firm as a rock ; outside my place 
of refuge the slush, slush of the water warns me 
that the ice is succumbing fast to the warm west 
wind. 

I have listened breathlessly to the men^s words, 
they have put new strength in me. To know^ that 
Mr. Mawditt is absent is to feel safe and resolute ; 
to know that friends think of me is to feel warm 
life again running through my chilled veins. 

The figures walk to and fro briskly ; they draw 
again within hearing. 

" Yes, sir, His a pity, sure ^nough ; you can't 
see it. 'Tis a new-fangled notion, and no mistake. 
We calls it master's craze. And he's so curious 
over it too. There's strict orders give out that 
nobody is to go nigh the place till 'tis finished* 
I hope, sir, if you should chance to speak of it 
like to master you won't mention as I took you 
over the ice to the island." 

''No, certainly; but since my poor eyes can 
see nothing, Blain, I fancy my visit to Mr. 
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Mawditt's craze will not signify mucli ; it has 
done neither evil nor good/' 

Tears rush to my eyes. To my heart's core 
I feel that at times we know not what we do: 
we may save a life and deem that we have done 
nothing. 

"You sang there most beautiful, sir. I was 
'feard youM wake up that ould drunkard. Posting/' 

" Is he there ? What is he doing there ? '' 

"Taking care of it like. There's a sight of 
things in the building. His daughter stayed with 
'un some time, but she couldn't bide the could. 
She comed away raging with toothache, and he's 
there by hisself now." 

" I wish him joy of it ! This cold weather is 
bad for wooden buildings." 

"'Tis thawing fast, sir," says Blain. "We 
couldn't walk safe to the island now." 

Mr. Linton stops and stands still a moment. 

" How far would you call it across to the 
island ? " 

"A good half-quarter of a mile, sir. This is 
the largest lake in the county. There's a sight 
o' acres of good land under water here." 

"Yes, I daresay, yes. And what is Mr. Maw- 
ditt going to do with this pavilion on the island ? " 

" Well, I b'lieve sir, there's to be one of them 
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new-fashioned rinks there — as they calls ^em — and 
the island is to be planted ont like in a maze^ 
with the rink in the middle. There's tons of 
laurels ready to plants to screen the walks; bat 
the labourers was all stopped by the snow. So 
'tis to be a maze and a craze — ^that's what 'tis ! " 
and Blain laughs with a faint chuckle. '' 'Tis to 
be grand when 'tis finished; and all the world is 
to come and look at it then. But you see, sir, 
'twouldn't be much of a maze if folks comed and 
looked on while the walks was making." 

'' No, certainly. I think, Blain, the gentleman 
who promised to call for me must be come, now. 
He said he would be here about half-past ten. 
Will you step round to the stable, and ask the 
men?" 

'' Where shall I take you to, sir, the while ? 
Will you go up to the house ? " 

"No. I'll go back to the chapel, Blain, and 
play a little while I am waiting. I have had a 
hard tussle with the organ to-day. Poor Mrs. 
Mawditt will have a fine service, to-morrow, Blain. 
The dead march I am going to play is fit for a 
king's burial." 

" Then I hope you'll play up loud, sir, for 
there's some on us hard o' hearing. Please hould 
on to my arm tighter, sir. I be going the short 
cut over the ruins, and 'tis hard walking.^ 



}f 
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They skirt the lake and go up the sloping Ijiwn 
to the ruins of the abbey, which I just see, dimly 
standing out against the sky. 

Then I raise my poor little cramped figure, and 
stand up all drabbled and shivering in the moon- 
light. A few steps more through clinging rushes, 
and on ice still firm in their cold shadows, and I 
am on solid ground — safe, but chilled nearly to 
the marrow. 

The temptation to instant flight is strong on 
me. The long avenue leading to the high-road 
is so close at hand, that I hear the call of the trees 
and see the beckoning of the ghostly lights and 
shadows ; but if I yield to these, what have I to 
take to Paul ? 

Even though my frame shivers, the question 
brings a flame to either cheek. There is a neces- 
sity on me, strong as the grasp of an iron hand, 
to do some generous deed that shall requite Paul 
for the loss of a foolish gift for which he never 
cared. 

To-morrow the momentous packet will fall into 
Mr. Mawditt^s hands, and its very existence will 
be denied. Perchance, then, when I speak of it 
to Paul, I shall seem to him a dreamer. In his 
mind I have ever been a puny weak girl, given to 
flights of fancy and vain imaginings. He will not 
believe me, and Warfield will be lost to him. 
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I will not let him lose^ now^ what I Iiav'e nearly 
died to keep. And the risk is not great. Mr. 
Mawditt is away. 

Winged by this thought, I fly up the steep wet 
slope of the lawn till I find myself among the 
fretted shadows of the ruins; and here I creep 
from arch to arch, and wall to wall, till I can look 
within the lighted chapel. 

It is hung with black, and in the middle of the 
central aisle stands Mrs. Mawcjjtt^s coflS.n. One 
dim lamp swinging above it, throws a pale gleam 
on a wreath of snowdrops and lilies of the valley, 
lying white and lovely on the black surface of the 
velvet pall. 

The wreath is for that little life which only 
breathed and died. 

A peal of solemn music sweeps out into the 
night, and echoes among the broken arches and 
dim shadows and fitful lights of the ruined nave 
in which I stand. 

Mr. Linton is seated at the organ. His rapt 
face, in spite of blindness, has a look of light upon 
it. He remains unconscious of my presence even 
when I steal into the chapel, and flit past him 
and glide shrinkingly beyond the coffin to the 
narrow archway and the door, which will open 
for it to-morrow. 

Here for an instant I falter, then with hurried 
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hand I disentangle the key, turn the heavy lock 
and enter. 

The lamp swinging above Mrs. Mawditt^s coffin 
— as if she helped me in death who had cared so 
little in hfe — ^flung its rays directly within the 
gloom. By its light I saw the packet — ^wrapped in 
my gray shawl — ^where I had placed it in the old 
warrior^s keeping. In an instant I had it in my 
hand and stepped swiftly towards the low dark 
door; but in the^rchway I paused, for another 
figure stood by Mr. Linton^s side. 

He turned and saw me, and as a swift white 
shadow passed over his kind, good face, I put my 
finger on my lip, then beckoned to him. 

He came to me with amazement in his eyes, 
changing to gladness as he drew nearer. 

When he came close, quite close, I burst into 
weeping, and fell upon his arms as one half dead. 

" Oh, Sir Ivan, Sir Ivan, save me ! Take me 
away from Warfield ! " 

Both his arms were around me ; he held me very 
close ; I felt he trembled. 

"Thank God!^^ I heard him say very softly. 
Then again, as if to himself: "My darling, my 
darling ! Oh, thank God ! '' 

1 was weeping foolishly. I could not speak for 
weeping ; and I could scarce stand, I was so spent 
and weary. 
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''Why are you here?'* Sir Ivan said. ''And 
you are cold as ice, and 31^ and yoor garmentB w^eA. 
Yon hare a shawl ; let me wrap it round you.'^ 

He took it from my numbed hands. The packet 
fell to the paTement. Sir Ivan did not heed it^ he 
only thought of me. He wrapped the shawl care- 
fully around me; I struggled to be free from ite 
folds, it seemed to me to smell of death. 

''How you tremble!'^ he said. "Ton aie 
surely very ill.'' ^ 

" Oh, take this away ! '' I answered f OYerisIily. 
" It has been in there so long. I cannot bear it. 
Do you see these papers ? I hid them there. They 
are Paul's. I have nearly died to save them for 
him." 

Sir Ivan looks at me strangely — sorrowfully. 
He removes the shawl and lets it faU to the 
ground. Then he gathers up the packet and just 
glances at it, no more. On the silver clasp of the 
portfolio is engraven a name — Paul Lermit. There 
is a grave shadow on Sir Ivan's face when he speaks 
again. 

"Lermit is to blame. He has expected too 
much — asked too much. You are so young, Miss 
Luttrell — so sensitive. I will take charge of this 
packet now, if you will permit me, and deliver it to 
Lermit." 

"Yes, yes. And when you give it, say I did 
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what little I could for him; say I held it safely 
through threats, and fear, and even in the face of 
death. I did indeed. Sir Ivan. And I am 
glad '' 

My broken voice can say no more. I am 
weeping again piteously. And Sir Ivan lets me 
stand up alone, his sustaining arm is not around me 
now. 

'^Tou are glad you have been faithful to a 
charge which ought never to have been placed in 
your hands. I wonder Lermii^ 



"No, no, it is not that; the portfolio is my 
father's.'' 



Sir Ivan's glance falls on the engraven name. 
He thinks in my weakness I am wandering, or 
growing bewildered. 

" Let me get assistance. You must go instantly 
to your room — ^to your bed. You are very ill." 

My terrified eyes look piteously into his face. 
I forget all things in my fear, and I cling to his 
arm with both my weak hands. 

Why are you ^o cruel ? " I cry with tears. 
Why are you angry because I have saved Warfield 
for Paul ? I was obliged to. do this for him because 

— because Oh ! you are very cruel ! And 

now you want to give me up again to Mr. Mawditt, 
and then I shall die ! " 

" My poor child ! Yes, I have been cruel. I 
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have no ri^lit to be angry. I can bear this 
moro wlion you have borne so much.. You 
not wish to stay at Warfield ? No ? then shall I 
take you to Castle Horneck ? " 

" No, no ; not there ! Your sister will nofc 
like Take me to Eversleigh." 

" You arc right/' he says, gravely. '^ It will l)e 

best every way. I could not bear so soon " 

He stops, with a wistful look fixed upon my fiwe. 
" But I am selfish ; you have borne so mucli more. 
Coralie, I am ashamed, I am such a cow^ard. But 
you know, do you not, that I can admire a {Treat 
and noble love. I can see another's Iiappiness and 
not repine.'' 

A little wintry smile touches his lips and 
vanishes. 

I would give worlds to speak, but my heart is 
so full, my voice so choked by tears, I can but lift 
my oyos timidly to his face and wish that he would 
road them. But he does not ; he is looking at 
Mr. Linton, who is still rapt with the music of 
the solemn requiem he is playing. 

" lie has not heard us," Sir Ivan says. *^*'Come 
the carriage waits. Let me support you. I qqq 
you can scarcely stand." 

I am glad to yield to his help. I am glad I 
am so weak, so weary, so worn out that I may 
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lean on his shoulder and let his strong arm cling 
tightly around me. Yet I could weep for grief 
now *in his clasp, because his help is given so 
gravely, solemnly, as though Paul were here look- 
ing on. 

By the coffin we stand still a moment, and sud- 
denly the theme on the organ changes, and Mr. 
Linton's glorious voice chants full and clear : " The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light sMned/' 

I kneel while he is singing and cover my face 
and pray. Then I lay my hand gently upon the 
sombre covering which shuts out that sorrowfullest 
sight on earth — the sight of the flesh without the 
spirit — and I bid her a silent last farewell. 

'^ The sorrows of death compassed her ; the 
overflowings of ungodliness made her afraid, 

'' Surely Ood hath heard the voice of her com- 
plaint, and her trouble was not hid from Him, 

'^ Se showeth mercy to whom He wilV 

Sir Ivan^s hand lifts me gently from my knees. 

" Come away,^^ he whispers ; " I cannot let you 
stay here.*^ 

" Will Paul be here in the morning-?'^ I ask. 
'^ She was his mother ; she loved him.^^ 

^^ He will be here ; and afterwards he shall come 
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to SCO you. Miss Liittrell. I do not ask yoai 
simple f|iiestion ; I do not need to. But yoainii 
tell Lormit ; you will explain all to him " 

" You do not tliiuk I ran away with poor fodii 
Ciiarlie Mawditt, do you ? *' And my eyes seek Iffl 
face iiiixiouslv. 

"1 never thought it once. But Lermit^-you 
know, is such a hot-headed fellow^/' He looks »i 
me with a kind, reassuring, sad smile. '^ Never 
mind, you^ll soon put all things to rights. And 
don't be angry with him. Remember you have 
been out of sight for a fortnight.'* 

I could cry again for vexation and sorrow. I 
hold my tears back and say, bitterly : 

"I daresay Paul did not search for me but 
you did. I have been shut up in that odd pavilion 
on the island. I walked across the lake this even- 
ing ; the ice was thawing a little.*' 

Sir Ivan gives me a quick, strange, amazed 
glance. I think my snow-white face appals him. 

"I will not hear another word now. I must 
take you to Bversleigh instantly. No, yon shall 
not speak — ^you shall not explain. You have had 
too much excitement." 

He walks swiftly up to Mr. Linton and touches 
him on the shoulder to stop his music. 

^'I will be back for you in a moment, Mr. 
Linton, I am going to the carriage now." 
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■i ^^ Yes, yes, thanks/^ the musician says, dreamily. 

I '' I would not turn round : I would not notice. I 

- heard one of the servants — ^poor girl — crying over 

f her mistress.'^ 

I Sir Ivan is back by my side, and puts his arm 

around me, silently. Thus, he half lead&, half 

• carries me from the chapel, and across the lawn to 
that portion of the park road, near the ruined 
abbey, which is open to strangers. Here a close 
carriage and two servants are waiting. The men 
give me a momentary look of surprise, while Sir 
Ivan takes a rug from one of them and wraps it 
around me. 

As he is doing this I say to him, f alteringly : 
'^I had forgotten something. The man — ^the 
servant on the island — is, I fear, ill — in a fit, or he 
may be dead. Will you tell someone to go to 
him?^^ 

'^ No. I do not care who is living or who is 
dead. I care only to get you safe to Bversleigh. 
You shall not speak another word. Lean against 
me, I am going to lift you into the carriage/^ 

" Hollo ! ^^ cries a sudden chirpy voice, mingling 
itself with the sound of coming wheels. '^Who^s 
ahead ? Oh ! is it you. Sir Ivan ? You are so 
precious late that we got frightened, and I have 
driven over for the dear old boy myself .^^ 

A gig draws up close to us, and Charlie Maw- 

YOL. III. 
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dittos face^ haggard and changed, looks down into 
mine. 

The shock is too great for me; I lean with 
sudden heaviness npon the kind arm aronnd me, 
and lose my senses in darkness* 



CHAPTER XV. 



For many days I was too weak and ill to ask a 
question, or to care to hear what had happened 
in the outside world, during my seclusion on the 
island. 

I remember how the figure of Festing haunted 
me through fever-dreams and sleepless, nights, 
and I know I raved of him often. Often, too, I 
clung to Lady Sara, and implored her to save 
me ; or I called aloud to Mr. Linton, and cried in 
agony that he did not hear me. Sometimes I 
mentioned other names in whispers, talking to 
myself rapidly with quickened beatings of the 
heart, and painful rushings of colour to my fevered 
face. 

All this I am still dimly conscious of, seeing 
myself, as through a cloud, lying in my bed sur- 
rounded by silent figures and soft footfalls, and, 
above all, soothed by a sense of tenderness and 

o 2 
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safety and care. Gradually my old self emei^es 
from the bewilderment of fear and pain^ and white 
and weak as a broken snowdrop, I leav'e the world 
of dreams, and return to the reality of being feeble 
as a child and more ready to weep than to speak. 

Dear, dear friends for whom I write this history, 
how shall I thank you for all your patience and 
tenderness to a peevish invalid — ^how tell my 
gratitude, and the thousand thousand thankful 
thoughts which coursed through feeble heart and 
brain, as kind hands ministered to me daily vrith 
sweet and loving service ? 

I leave it all untold. Love is too great for 
language ; words cannot depict it any more than a 
few water drops can show forth a gfreat and 
swelling river. 

My first question had a little fever in it still. 
It was of Festing : " Was he really dead, or was 
he in a fit?^^ I asked; "and did anyone go to 
him ? Sir Ivan sent a servant to tell them at the 
house he needed help." 

" Ko one went to him, my dear,'^ Lady Sara 
answered, " for the simple reason that no one 
could go. The ice was not safe to cross, and yet 
too compact to force a boat through it." 

"Then they waited for the thaw; they sent 
then ? " 

" They never went. I hope the wretched man 
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was dead, Coralie ; for before the thaw had changed 
the ice to water, Mr. Mawditt^s craze was blown 
into the air, and scattered like a wreck upon the 
lake/' 

Lady Sara stopped, frightened, I think, hj the 
whiteness of my face. 

" I am not afraid to hear the rest,'^ I said, 
softly ; " I would rather hear it. I shall put the 
man out of my mind then,^' 

" It seems there was a quantity of shot and a 
barrel of powder on the premises — ^for wild-fowl 
shooting, Mr. Mawditt affirms — and in his drunken 
carelessness, it may be, Testing '' 

I leant back a little faint, overcome by the 
ghastly visions of that terrible night. Among them 
appeared that gray line like a thread, which I had 
seen upon the floor, near the burning candle. I 
told Lady Sara of it breathlessly. 

'^Was it a train laid intentionally?'^ I said; 
'^ and was this the way I was meant to die ? '^ 

'^ Perhaps so,'' Lady Sara answered. "Or more 
likely still, Mr. Mawditt may have planned this to 
get rid of Testing himself. It is a mystery which 
will never be cleared up." 

"Why?" I asked. 

" Because Mr. Mawditt has fled from England. 
He has lost his desperate game, and he knows it. 
He has taken with him bonds, shares, and a great 
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sum of money; and he is gone into the darkness 
from whence he came/^ 

I grow whiter and whiter, and yet my eager 
eyes demand anxiously the rest. 

'^ It is better to tell you all than to fever you 
with a half- told tale," Lady Sara says. ''Mr. Maw- 
ditt returned to Warfield on the morning of his 
wife^s funeral, and was met at the station with the 
news of the blowing up of the pavilion and the 
death of Posting. His face grew ghastly white, he 
seized the messenger by the arm, and told him in a 
hoarse voice that you were in the building by your 
own wish, and doubtless you were now dead. Then. 
he turned faint and asked for water, but when it 
came he could not drink it ; a rising in his throat 
choked him. When he got into his carriage to go 
home he could not ride alone; he took up a poor 
man on the road, but talked to him only by gasps, 
and at last he begged him to be s2ent. He was 
thinking, he said, and could not bear to be talked 
to. At Warfield he bore his part in his wife's 
funeral service like a man walking in sleep. Even 
the presence of Paul Lermit did not rouse hina. He 
looked in his face without appearing to recognise 
him; his eyes had a blank staring look withont 
meaning. The tension of the funeral over, he fell 
forward suddenly, like a man crushed by a blow» 
He was lifted up and carried into the library, and 
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here he drank a glass of wine, and some of the 
dreadful lividness of his face paled down. Then it 
was Paul brought him in stem quietness a letter 
from Sir Ivan, saying you were in safety here with 
me. Let me do the man justice. His first feeling 
was one of joy. He uttered a cry of thankfulness ; 
a natural colour spread slowly over his face again. 
He looked like a man who, having been nearly 
pressed to death, was now relieved of the load 
crushing him. Yes, there is no doubt of it — ^he was 
glad you were alive.^^ 

"It was strange,^' I said, "he did not hear 
sooner of my escape.^' 

" No, my dear, not at all strange. It was a cold 
dark night ; none of the servants were about ; they 
were, in fact, enjoying themselves, their master 
being away ; so no one saw you in the chapel, no 
one saw you depart with Sir Ivan.^^ 

" Except OharHe.'' 

" And he drove away instantly with his fether- 
in-law, Mr. Linton.^' 

Some of the old fear and pain shot into my eyes 
here, and Lady Sara laid her hand kindly on my arm. 

" Wait awhile, Coralie, and you shall hear young 
Mawditt^s history. I want to get his father first 
out of your mind.^' 

I felt she was right; it was Mr. Mawditt who 
haunted me the most persistently. 
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" Do you think he quitted Warfield that night, 
in the fear ho might relent if he stayed ?^^ I asked. 

" I think his reasons for going were complicated. 
But the chief one was doubtless to tliro"w a shield d 
innocence on himself by his absence. ^11 the others 
are easy to guess. He avoided all the cliaiices and 
terrors that might have betrayed him^ the hypocrisy 
of endeavouring to save you, the necessity of taking 
any part in the horrors of his plot ; and perhaps 
also ho shrank from seeing these — the eyes are 
more cowardly than the ears — and he put it out of 
his own power, moreover, to change his plans. All 
these reasons weighed with him when he took his 
departure that night from Warfield.'' 

" Yes, I see that. But the strongest was natu- 
rally his desire to screen himself. On the breaking 
out of the fire, had he stayed, he must for his own 
sake have divulged the secret of my presence in 
the pavilion/' 

^^And that would have been a little too soon 
It fell from his lips more gracefully and with better 
feigned pity when he heard the news at the sta- 
tion." 

" Yet you say he was really glad when he knew 
I was safe ?" 

His joy did not last long," said Lady Sara. 
In a moment it doubtless rushed upon him that 
your escape meant ruin to himself ; and then, like a 
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hunted beast at bay, lie turned savagely on Paul 
and bade him do his worst, and so left him/^ 

I was afraid to ask what Paul had done, and 
yet I asked it. 

" Well, not much, my dear, for while we were 
all debating on the course best to pursue in order 
to punish him for making a prisoner of you, his 
solicitor forwarded to ours a copy of a letter of yours 
to Mrs. Mawditt, by which it appeared it was by 
her wish you were shut up in your strange abode 
on the island, and you expressed a perfect willing- 
ness to remain there during the period she had 
named to you in some previous letter of hers. In 
the face of such a document as this it was impossible 
to punish Mr. Mawditt.^' 

" His cunning has ever been equal to any emer- 
gency,^' I said, bitterly, before explaining to Lady 
Sara the circumstances under which 1 had written 
to my aunt. 

" Ah ! that poor, unhappy, weak creature was 
always made the target for every arrow that flew 
at him,'' she answered. ^^And I am glad it is a 
woman who has ruined him at last ; there is a touch 
of retribution in that." 

" What woman ? Who ? " I cried. 

'^ Maria Sangster — once your nurse, Coralie — a 
woman who in her wild way cherished a sort of savage 
liking for you. And having secured, as she thinks. 
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her daugliter's happiness by getting her married to 

that young silly Mawditt^ she began to think of 

you with some compunction. She came to me, and, 

before Sir Ivan and myself^ she made a statement 

of facts which clearly proved Mr. Mawditt^s g'oilt. 

It was on hearing this woman had betrayed him 

that he fled. Yesterday morning it waa discovered 

he had quitted Warfield in the night, with his 

plunder. He has not been heard of since. You 

look tired, Coralie. I shall tell you no more 

to-day." 

It was true. I was very tired, and too weak to 

ask the questions which were burdening my heart 

with a sad weight of unrestfulness. 

***** 

The next day I am seated near the window in a 
wheeled chair, and from this vantage ground I see 
high-nosed Hester, looking very handsome, drive 
her mother in her pony-carriage to the door. 

Two fever spots flush my cheeks instantly, and 
I feel my poor cowardly heart shrinking to the size 
of a nutshell. 

I know Hester will cross-examine me like a 
lawyer, and I am not strong enough yet to parry 
her questions. 

"Do not be frightened, my dear,^^ says ob- 
servant Lady Sara. " You are not well enough for 
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isitors. I shall only admit that dear old Goody 
Voshoes. She won^t do you any harm. She is 
lie nicest, sweetest old lady that was ever sat upon 
y a high-nosed daughter/' 

Yet in a little while Lady Sara changed her 
lind as to the harmlessness of my visitor, for 
oming back to my room, after leaving us together 
Dr a while, she cried out : 

'^My dear Nora, what have you been talking 
bout ? '' 

'^ Only of my son, Sara. I have been telling 
loralie of the help he has given Mr. Lermit in 
[us will business. Oh, we are all working for her 
Appiness ! We know where her heart is set. 
Ud, my dear, you must not imagine Hester wiU 
aterf ere. She could not think of standing between 
*aul and such a property as Warfield. That is 
he light in which she looks on it. Always prac- 
ical, you know, in her ideas. Her brother con- 
idered the subject only as it affected you, and he 
fave her his opinion in very strong terms. He 
luite astonished Hester, I assure you.'' 

" It astonishes me, my dear Nora," Lady Sara 
knswers, ^' that you will talk in such an upsetting 
aanner. Just tell us how the chickens are getting 
•n. I suppose you are hatching some rare and 
expensive sorts for Hester this season." 
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^^ Well, I am not exactly hatching them. I am 
not a hen, Sara," the old lady responds, mildly 
angry at being quenched by any other but her 
daughter. ^^I certainly am rearing a remarkably 
fine brood, and I beheve Hester will win the first 
prize with them at the show. She was dreadfully 
angry the other day when I happened to sit down 
on them by mistake. Luckily I only killed 
one.^' 

To this talk I am able to yield a quiet smile, 
and furtively I wipe away two foolish tears stand- 
ing in my fever-bright eyes. 

^^Now, my dear, I really must go. I am so 
pleased, Coralie, to see you looking so charming. 
I shall tell Mr. Lermit what a bright colour you 
have on your cheeks.'^ 

'^ Charming ? '' Lady Sara cries ; " where is 
your eyesight, Nora ? She is looking much worse 
than she did yesterday. I won't allow visitors 
again.'' 

'^ Just a word more, Sara, and I am gone. I 
am sure you are pleased, Coralie, to hear the 
business is being carried through so successfully. 
Ivan is so resolute and clear-headed, anything he 
takes in hand always succeeds. Oh, he'll soon 
get you and Paul installed master and mistress of 
Warfield: you will see he will. Of course, Mr. 
Mawditt's sudden abdication makes things easier 
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for him and Paul, but still there is a great deal 
to do." 

I am so foolish and weak I cannot help the 
tears that are falling over my flushed cheeks. 

" I will not have business discussed," Lady 
Sara says ; " we are not strong enough for it, 
Ooralie and I. Please come away." 

'^ Just one minute more, Sara. I must tell the 
child what Mr. Lermit said to me yesterday. He 
declared you were the bravest little thing in the 
world, and he was the proudest man in it to think 
you had done so much for his sake. There, that 
will cheer you up, my love, will it not ? " 

I am changing and flashing like a dying 
chameleon; a little bitter laugh rises to my hps 
checking back a flood of tears. 

Lady Homeck looks at me with a happy satis- 
fied smile. 

^^ I am so glad to see you comfortable and 
pleased, my dear. Ivan begged me to give you 
cheerful news. He is such a dear, good fellow, so 
thoughtful of everybody and so unselfish. He 
would have liked to have come with us to-day, 
but directly Hester suggested that you would be 
disappointed at seeing him instead, of Paul he drew 
back, and said, ^ Yes, certainly, your cousin ought 
to be your first visitor, and he would not trouble 
you till after ^you had seen him.' That was very 
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nice of kim, was it not ? And so Paul is coming 
to-morrow '^ 

''No he is not/' interposes Lady Sara, reso- 
lutely. ''K he presents himself here one minute 
before this day week he will get no admittance. 
Please tell him I said so/' 

"Well, well/' returns Lady Homeck; "then 
Hester shall come to-morrow instead. You^U be 
glad to have a talk with her, Coralie, just to clear 
np little mistakes, you know. Positively I have 
forgotten to tell you, Sara, that Hester has written 
to Mr. Desmond, so I believe it will be all right in 
that quarter after all." 

"Upon my word and honour,'' Lady Sara 
answers drily, "I hope Sebastian won't have 
her." 

"My dear/' cries Lady Homeck, "that's a 
most unkind speech ! Are you in earnest ? " 

"Yes; she has behaved very badly to him. 
I trust he will pay her back in her own coin.'^ 

Flushed, bewildered, frightened, I listen to this 
talk without uttering a word, but my hands are 
trembling, and the fever spot on my cheeks is 
burning brighter and brighter. I am glad when 
Hester sends a message to say the ponies will take 
cold if kept waiting any longer, and her mother 
instantly and obediently ^hurries away, expressing 
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as a last word her tliankfulness that she has been 
able to bring me such cheering news. 

Oh yes! very cheering; and there is nothing 
like tears for showing one^s joy. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



BEING THE CONCLUDING NARRATIVE OP LADY SARA. 

ESDALE. 

"What can be the matter with the child?'' I 
asked myself as I carried off my dear old bungling 
friend, and despatched her with orders not to let 
Paul come near us for at least a week. 

" I mean to understand things clearly first,'' I 
observe mentally; "otherwise, it is my opinion 
we shall meddle only to muddle. And, moreover, 
it is my firm resolve that Miss Hester Horneck's 
high nose shall not thrust itself into my business. 
I intend to manage this affair myself ; " in whicli 
determination I went back to Ooralie, and asked 
if she felt well enough for a quiet talk. 

" Oh ! quite well, thanks ! Do explain things 
to me. Lady Horneck puzzles me so ! " 
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The child^s trembling eagerness was a little 
fevered, and her eyes were much too bright. 
What shall I begin with ? '^ I said. 
Tell me, first, all that happened while I was 
shut up, and what people said about me. I have 
been longing to hear all this. And I have been 
very patient — ^have I not ? '' 

" I don^t like your patience at all/^ I answered. 
'^It shrivels you up into a fever. You want to 
•hear what people said of you. Do you mean the 
world in general, or some particular people V^ 

" I mean, of course, people I know. The — ^the 
Castle-Homeck people, and others.^' 

'^ others said a great many iU-natured things; 
the Castle-Homeck people merely informed me 
they had heard from Mr. Mawditt you had eloped 
with his son.^' 

'^ And did they believe it V 

"Do not be grieved. Paul believed it, and 
Hester ; and Sir Ivan did not believe it.^^ 

So far from being grieved, my invalid breaks 
into a radiant smile, which encourages me to 
plunge forward recklessly. 

" So the house divided itself — Sir Ivan, his 
mother, and I on one side, Hester and Paul on the 
other ; and we fought a nice little battle over you 
every day. Paul affirmed — now pray don't be hurt, 

VOL. HI. p 
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there's a good girl — ^that you were always flighty^ 
imaginative, and impulsive; and this elopement^ 
planned, doubtless, by young Mawditt long ago, 
was just the sort of snare into which a girl of your 
nature would fall. On the other hand. Sir Ivan 

declared But there, you won't care to hear 

what he said/' 

What a burning, bright blush ! How very 
pretty the child looks when the roses fly to and 
from her cheeks so fast ! 

'^ You do care ? Well, I will tell you. He 
said Paul had mistaken your character altogether. 
Imagination had the gift of far-seeing; and this 
alone, not counting 'your truth and delicacy, '^ould 
render it impossible for you to commit such a f oily. 
He would stake his Hfe on it, young Mawditt had 
dealt treacherously with you; and had persuaded 
you to accompany him, under a promise to conduct 
you to Eversleigh. How could we tell what cir- 
cumstances had driven you into flight from War- 
field ? It might have been your duty to go/' 

^^ Oh ! how good of him to guess the truth. 
How much kinder than Paul ! " 

"Do not distress yourself, my dear. Paul, I 
assure you, did not mean his words unkindly. He 
has been used to patronise you, or to find fault — 
that does not alter his heart, you know — and he 
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is not so clear-headed as Sir Ivan. He is too 

bookish, too absorbed '^ 

" Oh, I know Paul quite well ! '* she cries, inter- 
rupting me. ^^He has theories and fixed ideas 
respecting people, and he never changes them, 
even though facts are obstinately against them. I 
am not at all distressed. Lady Sara; do go 



on. 
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During this time we were in great anxiety 
respecting you, hoping for tidings hourly, and 
gaining none. And in a day or two a new per- 
plexity arose. It turned out you were not the 
only young lady missing. Here was poor Mr. 
Linton in great distress at the disappearance of 
Delia. I woke up when that came to my ears ; 
I began to perceive the truth; we all held a 
consultation. Paul wrote a bitter letter to his 
mother. Mr. Bsdale called on Mr. Mawditt for 
an explanation of your supposed flight, and re- 
ceived a plausible account of his own and his 
wife's grief at the mystery; and Sir Ivan, the 
most sensible of us all, rode down to old Ruby 
Viall's and frightened her into telling the most 
outrageous falsehoods. There seemed, however, 
enough mingling of truth with her statements to 
warrant the lodging of her wicked old body in 
jail. Here, in her craven fears for herself, and 

p 2 
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her guilty consciousness that she had got Charlie 
nearly battered to death by her gipsy relatives, 
she began to make what she called confessions — 
each one blacker than the last. Charlie was mur- 
dered, and you had driven off in a carriage and 
f om* with a taU gentleman, whose face she had not 
seen/' 

''And did she really accuse me of crime — she 
and Delia ? '' 

'' Delia never did. That was an atrocious in- 
vention of Mr. Mawditt's to frighten you into 
quietness in his prison ; but 'I believe old Ruby, in 
one of her confessions, did say something of the 
sort. But her statement was a strange jumble ; 
her accusation absurd ; though doubtless it served 
Mr. Mawditt's turn as a threat and terror for you. 
The cunning old creature was careful not to say a 
word against him. Her abject fear of losing the 
bit of land she rents of him, was the fear which 
swallowed up all others in her mind. She hedged, 
and fenced, and lied adroitly ; she turned deaf and 
dumb, and bhnd, rather than betray the truth 
against her landlord. Thus we were all put at 
fault by the odd selfish loyalty of an ignorant old 
woman. All this while Mr. Mawditt made a grand 
pretence of searching up and down the country for 
his son. Old mines were explored; old adits 
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cleared out ; and ghastly stories of murdered men 
flew round our ears daily. This roused us to 
immense indignation. Paul rushed up to London 
to consult with the police, and to procure detectives 
to look into the matter down here ; but Sir Ivan 
turned detective himself. ^That man is looking 
for his son in all the places where he knows he is 
not/ he said to me. ' I do not believe he is killed ; 
doyou?^^' 

" No, I do not/^ I answered. ^* I believe he is 
in hiding with Delia Linton. And perhaps Coralie 
is with her.^' 

" Then rU find Delia," he said. 

And my dear he positively did. He very soon 
hunted young Mawditt out of a gipsy tent, where 
he was lying sick, sorry, and repentant, nursed by 
his young wife, Delia. I say, his wife, because the 
first use he made of health and Hberty was to 
marry her." 

^^And have the men been found who nearly 
killed him ? " 

^^ No. Charlie is in wholesome fear of his vrif e^s 
wild relations; and he shows no disposition to 
discover ugly facts. The matter has dropped. It 
was a great triumph to Sir Ivan to find the missing 
bridegroom, with a bride quite other than yourself ; 
but, unfortunately, the discovery of Charlie in a 
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black-and-blne state, both as to mind and body, 
only made your disappearance a greater mystery 
tlian ever" 

'^ But that fearful old woman, Ruby ViaJl, saw 
Mr. Mawditt take me away ! '^ cries Coralie, half 
amazed still at her wicked silence. 

''Wild horses would not have torn that fact 
from her,^^ I answer. ''She held on to her farm 
with a clutch like a vulture's. To shield her land- 
lord was to keep her land ; this was the only logic 
she understood, the only loyalty to which she held 
firm. To all questions she answered, she did not 
know what was become of you or of young Mr. 
Mawditt. She was old; she was deaf; she was 
blind ; she had not seen, heard, or comprehended 
all that had passed. She believed you or the other 
young lady was jealous — she would not swear which; 
and you or the other — she would not swear which 
again — had flung a knife at the young gentleman, 
and he was badly hit. Two men — servants she 
thought — ^had carried him away; and he seemed 
dead then, or dying; and the fair-headed young 
lady had driven off in a carriage." 

"What a ghastly story!" Coralie says, with a 
deep sigh. "I wonder it did not disgust Sir 
Ivan.'' 

"Why should, it disgust him, my dear, more 
than Paul ? They both knew by this time the old 
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woman was lying ; and by the discovery of Charlie, 
and his removal to Mr. Linton^s, they were in a 
position to refute all the malignant and false reports 
her words had set abroad respecting you. Of 
course Charlie explained at once that he had been 
thrashed by two or three men — ^names and faces 
unknown to him — and everyone guessed why, and 
knew he would not tell on them for his wife^s sake. 
We all knew also that old Ruby would no more 
dare to betray her gipsy relations than she would 
dare betray Mr. Mawditt. So the old creature was 
discharged from prison when Charlie was found; 
and Mr. Mawditt was duly apprised of the safety 
of his son.^' 

"How cruel and wicked it was in him not to 
tell me Charlie was living.'^ 

" He knew better than to lift any weight ofB 
your mind that would aid him in his plans. He 
thought, through your terror and despair, to get 
the will out of your hands. He has quarrelled 
with his son over his marriage, and discarded 
liim. He hastened to do that the moment he heard 
of it.^^ 

" And did Mrs. Mawditt say nothing ? When 
Paul wrote and appealed to her, did she give him 
no answer ? " Coralie asks in distress. " Oh, Lady 
Sara, I should like to think my f ather^s sister was 
not quite pitiless to me.' 
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"Mj dear, she was not. She falfilled the 
promise she made to you. She wrote a few faint 
lines to me immediately after her child^s birth; 
but they were so timidly worded that I could not 
understand them. Nevertheless, but for these. Sir 
Ivan would not have gone that night to Warfield. 
A word or two in her frightened, cautious letter, 
made him suspect you were there. I hope you are 
not vexed I did not show the letter to Paul. You 
can imagine I spared him. She was his mother, and 
she was just dead. Still I am sorry it was not he 
who had the happiness of rescuing you.^^ 

"1 am not sorry at all!'' exclaims Coralie, 
flushing like a rose, and looking quite indignant. 
'^ I felt very thankful it was Sir Ivan. I could not 
have borne to see Paul, just then.'' 

I wondered a little at her words before I went 
on with my narrative. 

" You asked, my dear, if your aunt replied to 
her son's letter. She did so. But she evidently 
wrote under her husband's dictation; and she 
appeared to be so ill, and in such terror and dis- 
tress, that out of pity to her position and health, 
we troubled her no more. At her death we spared 
Paul also ; and Sir Ivan continued his quest alone.. 
Shall I tell you any more about it ? Perhaps you 
will not be interested, since Paul was not in the- 
adventure?" 
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May be it was a little cruel to ask this ques- 
tion; but a probe lias its mercies, as well as its 
cruelties. 

" I should like to hear aU Sir Ivan did/' she 
faltered. ^^And while Paul's mother was lying 
dead, I should not like to hear that he thought 
much of me.'' 

^' Very well parried," I said to myself. '^ She 
is holding her secret closely still." 

" I am glad to hear you do not consider it as 
an unkindness on the part of Paul. You see we 
all felt with him that, while his mother was lying 
dead, he ought not to be riding up and down 
the county in a quest which brought her name to 
all men's lips with a slur upon it, as a weak and 
injudicious guardian to yourself." 

'^ Yes, yes, he was quite right. And I daresay 
through it all he was a little contemptuous of me 
for having trusted Charlie Mawditt." And Coralie 
smiles and does not look at all unhappy at this true 
guess of hers. 

" My dear," I observe reflectively, '^ you must 
bear in mind that Charlie was not found until after 
Mrs. Mawditt's death. At that period the country 
was still full of stories of his murder. I have an- 
ticipated in telling you of his being discovered in a 
gipsy tent. And this was how Sir Ivan did it. 
He went, first, to all the posting-houses for twenty 
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miles ronnd^ and at the farthest one heard that 
just at the date he named^ a young gentleman had 
ordered a carriage and four horses to meet him 
at night at Buby^s cottage. Here the postboys 
were to leave it iji charge of a servant they would 
find there. Next^ he ascertained the carriage and 
horses had been sent back from a dismal little inn 
on the wildest part of the moor. On going to this 
place he discovered the occupants of the carriage 
were a young gentleman in a senseless condition, 
a young lady, and a middle-aged woman — ^Maria 
Sangster, in fact. Now came the great question — 
Was the young lady you, or Delia V 

" I suppose Hester at once declared her belief 
that the unknown was me ? ^' And Coralie's eyes 
have a smile in them as she speaks. 

'' I confess she did, and she impressed her con- 
victions on Paul so strongly that he discharged his 
detective in a rage, and he came straight to me 
and begged me for his [mother's sake to move no 
more in a matter so painful to all parties.'' 

" He wished the search for me to be given up," 
Coralie remarks with odd gravity. 

'^ In his first anger I think he did. And in fact 
the search for you was apparently renounced ; but 
that for Delia, Sir Ivan insisted on pursuing in his 
own way. He procured from Mr. Linton the names 
of all the localities haunted by the gipsy tribe to 
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which her mother belongs, and he took a systematic 
journey eveiy day to one or two of their places/' 

I glanced at Coralie : her eyes were full of tears, 
her lips trembling. I felt sorry for her. It wa^ 
hard to have to tell her that Paul Lermit had been 
so much less zealous than Sir Ivan Homeck. But 
the truth is, there is no trust in Paul's love for her. 
He has been used all his life to feel himself greatly 
superior to the child who worshipped him in meek 
devotion, and he has been so accustomed to scold or 
patronise her, that he cannot take her into his 
imagination as a creature capable of a great deed, 
fit to withstand a great trial. He is very changed 
in his opinions now. I suppose she will be glad, 
but I am not sure. Sometimes the man who trusts 
and honours gets a higher place in a woman's heart 
than the man who loves. I should not be surprised 
if — ^yes, it is beginning to dawn on me, that I should 
not be surprised at all. 

Thinking thus I fixed my eyes on Coralie's 
changing face, and asked her point blank why her 
tears fell. 

^^ How can I help being grateful ? " she said ; 
" how can I help crying when I hear all he did for 
me?" 

"Oh!'* I answered; and I confess I felt very 
blank. It has always been a pet scheme of mine to 
marry my old lover's daughter to her cousin, that 
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they might possess Warfield together. And it 
seems hard to have one^s schemes knocked down — 
harder still on Paul ; but how foolish I am, it may 
be all a mere fancy of mine. 

'^ I have nearly finished, my dear. I have told 
you that Sir Ivan triumphed ; he found Delia and 
Charlie, and he made Hester quite ashamed of her- 
self. She wrote a most generous apology to me for 
her evil belief of you, and since you have been here 
ill she has written to you asking forgiveness. You 
will own that with such a high nose she could not 
help having some sense and many good qualities* 
And I am sure she has given up her liking for Paul 
in the most magnanimous manner/^ 

" I thought they were engaged to be married,'^ 
Coralie said in a frightened way. 

'^Put that out of your head, my love. Of 
course there was such a report — that's natural 
when two people are much together — but it was 
never true/' 

^' Oh ! ^' Coralie answered. Aad now she looks 
a little blank, and turns over Hester's letter, which. 
I had given her, with a pretty little air of embar- 
rassment. 

"You see it is addressed to Miss Lermit,'' I 
said. '^ I must tell you that the county was not 
much astonished to hear of your father's marriage* 
It had always been suspected and believed in, and 
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T9e have taken steps to establish the fact legally 
now. A very pretty little piece of business you 
have put into the lawyer^s hands, Coralie, by the 
papers you so bravely preserved/' 

'^1 am very glad/' she said, ''for Paul's sake 
that I had strength and courage to hold out. He 
will have Warfield now." 

" Of course he will, my dear, if you give it to 
him ; he won't otherwise." 

" What do you mean ? " Her face has flushed 
crimson, her eyes are lustrous, her lips stand apart 
in eager fear. 

" Then she does like him," I observe to myself 
satisfactorily. '^ Why should I have supposed the 
poor little thing to be fickle ? It won't matter my 
telling her now since her old affection is strong 



as ever." 
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My love, I mean that the old warrior's will 
is worthless ; his signature is not affixed to it — ^just 
like him that, to resolve on something ugly and 
half carry it out. And so it is your father's 
will which comes into force, and that only gives 
Warfield to Paul on condition he asks you in 
marriage." 

She has grown white to the lips, and her hands 
are fast locked together like one in pain. 

'^ I am faint and tired. Lady Sara ; I think I 
cannot bear any more talking." 
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I steal silently to . her bed where she sleeps, 
and I see her pillow is wet with tears. As I look 
down apon the pretty snow-white face lying so 
suggestively still, the thought strikes me that her 
young life yet hangs upon a thread, and a touch 
may snap it. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

■ 

LADY SAEA^S NAEBATIVE CONTINUED. 

** Sebastien, il a des bottes, des bottes, 
SebAstien, il a des bottes." 

'^ Seven-league boots in tliis instance, I sHould 
say/^ I cried to the singer, as lie came striding 
down the conservatory to my morning room. 

" I am not a fellow to let the grass grow under 
my feet/' he responded with a wide smile. 
How is my beloved uncle ? '' . 
Very glumpy, and gone up to town to assist 
Parliament by his wisdom.' ' 

'^Do you kjiow he has written to me to say 
if I really will marry and ranger myself, he will 
make a jolly good settlement on me and my 
spouse.'' 

"I hope you will take him at his word, 
Sebastian. It is high time you left ofB playing 
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the fool. You will vex your uncle once too often 
one of these days/' 

"Now don't preach, aunty, when I am such, 
a good boy. Have I not flown over from 
Ireland '' 

" On the wings of love," I interposed. 

He laughed. "Faith, and I am not ashamed 
of it if I have. It is an old story with me, as 
you know. And you would not have me marry 
without love, would you ? '' 

" Certainly not.'' 

"And since marriage is to bring me a pot of 
money, and I please my uncle down to the 
ground " 

^^And yourself likewise." 

" To be sure. I think I had better go in for it 
at once." 

" Who is the lady, Sebastian ?" 

"That is a superfluous question, aunty. And 
I hope you are not going to abuse her. You'll own 
she is very handsome ? " 

"If she is Hester Horneck, yes; and very- 
sensible too. Has she proposed to you ? " 

" My dear aunt, no ! You are really too bad." 

" Then why are you making so sure of getting 
her, Sebastian ? " 

" Well, the truth is — ^the fact, I mean, is — ^that 
in her letter, in which she tells me all the romantio 
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liistoiy about Lermit, she let drop a word or two 
whicli '' 

"Which made you put on your seven-league 
boots and come here/^ 

" Yes ; and you don^t think she will say No, do 

you?" 

" I think she will say Yes, if you ask her to-day ; 
and No, if you ask her to-morrow/^ 

"That^s a conundrum, aunt. My brain won^t 
stand that sort of thing. I give it up. Please 
explain. If you mean,'' he adds eagerly, "that I 
had better lose no time, I am quite of your opinion, 
and I'll ride over to the castle at once." 

"Have lunch first, Sebastian, then go. Paul 
Lermit is coming here this afternoon to see Coralie. 
And since you made a little love to her, and he has 
made a little love to Hester, I think you two had 
better not meet to-day." 

" I assure you he never made love to Hester. 
He does not know how to make love. He is a 
perfect monk, always preaching at women and 
setting them down. The sole thing the fellow can 
do is ride ^ I grant he can do that." 

"Then since he is so contemptible a rival, or 
rather no rival at all, perhaps you would like me to 
put off lunch till he joins us," 

Poor Sebastian looked quite dismayed. " Don't 
do that!" he cried. "I really can't wait. And 
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besides, I had better not see him. As you say, he 
may have had a little liking for Hester, but I assure 
you she never cared for him/^ 

'' There is no blindness like lovers blindness,'' I 
say to myself, as I lead the way to the dining-room. 
And here, as I watch my good-natured nephew 
devour his luncheon, I feel much like a female Guy 
Fawkes. There are plots and counterplots in my 
mind, and a mingling of compunction which half 
tempts me to be frank. But the thought of his 
long love for Hester stops me. The knowledge too 
that she is the very wife he ought to have to prop 
up his weakness, and stay the tide of his folly and 
extravagance, helps to close my lips. 

Yet it was hard to feel that perhaps I ought to 
say, '^ Stay till to-morrow." And if he did, perhaps 
all would be changed. He would remain a bachelor, 
more foolish, more reckless than ever; and Hester 
would lose a good husband, and a field for her 
executive talent that would just suit her. 

No, Paul shall not make him jealous a second 
time ; I will not give him the chance. 

'^Tou must start in five minutes, Sebastian; 
and if you take the higher road, you will avoid 
greeting Paul Lermit on your way." 

"You don't think there was ever anything 
serious in that quarter, do you ? " my nephew asks, 
with feigned carelessness. 
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"If there were, would Hester have written to 
you as she has ? '^ 

Thus by an adroit question I avoid an answer, 
and a happy flush brightens his face. 

" Do you think Lermit will be cut up ? '' 

" Frankly, I do not. If he cares for any woman 
it is for his cousin Coralie. And perhaps if no 
Mawditt slanderer had interfered between him and 
her " 

But here I stop abruptly, for this is rather a 
sore subject for my thoughts, and one over which I 
am still in doubt. For aught I can tell Ooralie 
will be Paul's betrothed before the sun sets. She 
has been very silent and very sad this past week. 
And I know she has had a copy of her father^s will 
sent to her, and she has taken counsel's opinion 
on it. 

Sir Ivan went to Genoa six days ago, and has 
telegraphed to say both witnesses to the will are 
living, and will depart for England at once. He is 
an indefatigable friend, but his untiring kindness 
seems to weigh heavily on Coralie's heart, and 
gains him small gratitude. She cried for anger 
when she heard, of his departure. 

"Paul should have gone himself,'^ she said, 
bitterly. 

"If he cares for Miss Luttrell — Lermit, I 
mean,'' observes my nephew, breaking in on 
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my thoughts, "it is odd he should treat her in 
such an offhand way/^ 

" That is his manner with women, Sebastian/' 

" Then it is a very bad manner, and I hope he'll 
mend it. It was enough to make a cat howl to see 
the airs he gave himself. Now Fm off, my lady. 
And don't fear for me ; my Irish pluck will carry 
me through. I am not ashamed of being in love, 
like an Englishman." 

" You are certainly not overburdened with 
modesty, Sebastian." 

" Yes I am ; but I carry my modesty in my 
heart, not on my face. I don't like to bring a 
sheep's head into a lady's presence, as though I 
felt myself a fool for loving her, and, naturally, 
should consider her a fool for loving me. That's 
not an Irishman's way of making love." 

His happy face is one broad smile ^ he gallops 
away ; and I wish him good speed, with the thought 
that he will be a boy aU his life long. 

Fast upon his departure comes another visitor 
— ^not Paul, but Lord Madem — a young man whose 
cherub countenance is a great deception. 

In threadiQg Coralie's thoughts of late I have 
walked in a maze, and come at every turn on a 
new surprise. 

Why, for instance, should she be so angry at 
Sebastian's arrival that she would not see him — I 
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have not dared tell her his errand — while on the 
other hand she welcomes this odd young man, 
Lord Madem, as cordially as if he were an old 
friend? Why, again, should she for three days 
look like^ a pale shadow, hovering on the border 
of two worlds, uncertain which to choose; and 
then, on the fourth morning, when a legal packet 
arrives from London, suddenly grow well and look 
as fresh as if a summer rose had slept upon her 
cheeks ? 

I cannot solve the riddle of her heart ; she 
keeps it closed against nie. Once or twice, like 
the ugly prick of a dagger, the mean thought has 
struck me that she is keeping her own counsel, in 
order not to deprive herself of the triumph of 
receiving a proposal from Paul. But in this I 
know I wrong her. Whatever her motive may be 
for concealing her feelings from her friends, it is 
not vanity. And besides, she must accept Paul. 
She will not rob him of Warfield. If she has a 
Uttle sorrowful tenderness for another she will 
conquer it, and fulfil her father^s wish. 

Poor child ! if her heart is a little sore at this, 
why should I be angry that she hides it, and will 
scarcely own even to herself that a newer, fresher 
love would make her happier ? 

No, not happier, for having done so much for 
this somewhat hard lover of hers, she will not for- 
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sake Um now at the cost of impoyerishing Um to 
enricli herself. She cannot do it: she would be 
most unhappy. 

On my word I am glad Sir Ivan keeps out of 
the way : it is best for all parties, and he is a wise 
and generous man. 

Now I come back to Lord Madem. It was 
another surprise for me to see Coralie quite excited 
and interested in his inane conversation. All his 
talk was of gardens. 

"Are you as fond of flowers as ever, Miss 
— ^Lermit ?'' he said, hesitating a moment over her 
new name. "I remember the garden near your 
room was quite your favourite promenade at Castle 
Homeck.^* 

Why Coralie should get red at that remark I 
cannot imagine ; but she certainly did, and she was 
too confused even to answer. 

" She could not do better than love flowers. 
Lord Madem, it is at all events a very innocent 
taste.^^ 

I throw in this remark in order to divert the 
gentleman^s attention from a too fixed regard of 
Coralie^s crimsoned cheeks, but it fails to have that 
effect. He laughs in an odd amused way. 

"Oh! I say nothing against Miss Lermit^s 
taste. It is excellent. And there cannot be any 
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place more charming than that lovely little garden 
at Homeck. It is beautiful at all titnes — ^morning, 
noon, and night. Is it not, Miss Lermit ? '^ 

"Yes/' Ooralie answers; and she casts such a 
beseeching look at him that I keep silent for two 
seconds in wonder. 

" It is a pretty little spot/^ I observe ; " but it 
is nothing to rave about. It would have been 
changed into a tennis lawn last summer but for the 
piteous prayer of an old lame gardener whom Nora 
keeps out of kindness to attend to it.^^ 

"Sir Ivan attends particularly to that garden 
himself/^ returns my lord, " as I happen to know 
from rather a curious circumstance '' 

Coralie^s eyes meet his with such a strange 
startled look that he stops. 

" I beg your pardon,^^ he says. 

"Not Sir Ivan!^' Ooralie cries. And getting 
into a causeless state of confusion she stops like- 
wise, quite fevered and distressed. 

Yes, certainly, Sir Ivan,^^ returns Lord Madem. 
It is too bad of you. Miss Lermit, to feign ignor- 
ance of his botanical tastes. Assuredly I thought 
you knew ^^ 

"You were mistaken — ^you are quite mistaken 
now," Ooralie answers hurriedly with cheeks and 
eyes on fire. 
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I stare at tliem botli and keep silent. I begin 
to perceive that '*^more is meant tlian meets the 
ear/^ and I intend, if possible, to read the riddle 
this young eligible is propounding. 

"Not in the least mistaken, Miss Lermit, I 
assure you ; Lady Sara, I appeal to you. If I see 
Sir Ivan gardening, am I likely to take him for a 
lame old man, or a lame old man for him ? ^' 

" Not at all likely. He is recognisable enougk 
at all times, I should say.^^ 

" Just so ; and in all lights. I am quite sure if 
I ran up against Homeck in the dark I should 
know him.^^ 

^^ But what has this to do with his amateur 
gardening ? ^^ I ask. 

" Oh, nothing ! Only Miss Lermit is disputing 
the fact. Miss Luttrell did not though.^' 

He enjoys himself immensely, and his eyes 
twinkle like the diamond eyes of a wicked old 
heathen god. I feel half annoyed at his hilarity. 

"I don^t see the jest,^' I say, drily. 

This wrinkles his face with suppressed laughter, 
from which he recovers himself suddenly, seeing 
Coralie troubled and pale. 

"Do forgive me. Miss Lermit. Pray excuse me. 
Lady Sara. There is, as you truly say, no jest. 
Only Horneck is such a kindly good-hearted fellow 
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that, even in his absence, lie provokes mirth.. 
What lovely lilies of the valley ! Will you give 
me one in token of peace, Miss Lermit ? " 

She rises to pluck the flower for him, and as she 
bends over the plant, he bends his cherub face 
beside her and whispers : 

" What is this I hear about Lermit ? Was it the 
wrong man that evening ?^^ 

Coralie looks excessively annoyed, distressed, 
and even indignant. 

" I am quite at a loss to understand you. Lord 
Madern,*^ she says aloud ; and walks away leaving 
the flower ungathered. 

Whether she understood him or not, her answer 
at all events makes him understand that he had 
better bring his visit to an end, which he accord- 
ingly does, without attempting any further experi- 
ments in that light article chaff. 

" What has the man been talking about ? ^^ I 
ask as soon as he is gone. 

'^I think you heard aU he said. Lady Sara,'' 
Oorahe answers demurely. And, resolute not to be 
questioned, she fairly runs away, with laughter on 
her lips and sunshine in her eyes. 

So it is very evident I am the only person 
vexed by Lord Madern's impertinence. 

The " wrong man '' indeed ! I should like to 
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be the colonel of his regiment for a week or two. 
He should iGlnd he had the wrong man to deal with 
in me. 

I detest having mj cariosity baffled by a mere 
baby — I, too, who pride myself on being a match 
for most people. 




CHAPTER XVni. 



WHAT THE ECHOES TOLD MB. 

Hebe is Paul at last^ riding boldly and well^ as lie 
always rides^ and wearing op. his face a smile of 
confidence. 

In her black dress Goralie looks slender as a 
shadow^ and in spite of a flitting blnsh at his 
entrance, she is very pale. 

Panl has not seen her since the day of the race, 
when, to save him, she lost it ; and at her changed 
^ aspect he st£krts, then comes forward hurriedly and 
takes her hand. 

You have been very ill, Coralie, I fear.^^ 
Oh, no ! only a little weak.^^ And she draws 
her hand away in haste. Then, as though struck 
by some remorseful thought, she lays it in his again 
frankly and says : 

'^ Are you not glad, Paul ? ^' 
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" Glad you risked your life for my sake^ Coralie? 
How can I help being both glad and sorry ? '' 

^^No, not that. Glad, I mean, that dear old 
Warfield will be yours again/^ 

'^ Will it ? " he answers, smiling. And, stooping, 
he would have kissed her, but with both bands 
before her face she shields it, crying, ^^ No, no ! ^' in 
a strange frightened way. 

" And why ^ No ? * ^^ Paul asks, still confidently. 
' Surely you know that in giving me Warfield you 
are giving yourself. And you are the dearer gift of 
the two, Coralie.'^ 

It was gracefully said, but there was a careless 
certainty in his tone which might have piqued 
Coralie; yet which did not, although, when she 
spoke, her voice was changed and trembling. 

" Paul, I have known you nearly all my life, and 
loved you '^ 

" I know it," he interposes ; "and I fear, Coralie, 
I have often seemed to you undeserving of your 
love ; but all the coldness of the past was forced on 
me, through reasons which seemed imperative then. 
You understand all this, and you forgive me, Coralie, 
I hope." 

" I have nothing to forgive," she says. Her 
hands are hiding her face, tears are in her voice. ''It 
is you who have to forgive me.^' 
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"And what have I to forgive?^' Paul asks, 
smilingly. 

He is full of triumph, full of certainty ; he is 
watching her with that careless air of ownership 
which security gives. Another instant and all his 
dream is changed. 

" You have to forgive me for not loving you as 
you think I do.^^ Her hands drop down, and her 
face, white and troubled, meets his bewildered eyes. 

" Not love me ! What do you mean ? '^ His 
words fall on her like a fiery breath. 

" Oh Paul ! it was a mistake from the first. It 
was a falsehood of Mr. Mawditt^s. And you 
believed him; and you, who should have been my 
brother, forsook me ? '' 

" Why speak of this now ? I did what I thought 
right." And PauVs voice and aspect grow hard and 
stern. 

"I am sorry to speak of it," she says. "It 
grieves me so to set the cruel mistake right." 

"Mistake!" Paul repeats. "Are you saying 
that — you who risked your life for me — you, who 
endured such wrong and pain and sorrow for my 
sake — do you say it is a mistake ? Ooralie, I cannot 
believe you ! " 

He seizes her hand, and holds it fast ; his eyes 
are fixed upon her face in a look that bums. 
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" Oh, Paul ! I love you deai'ly as I have always 
loved you ; but it is not the love that you think of. 
It is not indeed/^ 

'' Coralie, you madden me ! You do not know 
what you are saying. I swear you love me ; how 
otherwise could you have suffered so patiently^ and 
fought so hard a fight for my sake, and mine only?'' 

" Yes, for you only/^ she answers with streaming 
tears. "But is there but one love in the world, 
Paul? Has it been nothing to me to grow up 
by your side, and have you brotherly and kindly to 
me through all the years of my life ? Was I to 
make no return ? Was not the love I had for you, a 
sister's love, worth suffering for ? '^ 

"Oh God!'' he says brokenly, with pabn 
pressed upon his brow, his face ashen gray, his lips 
quivering. 

'^Do not grieve," and Ooralie lays a trembling 
hand upon his shoulder ; " I cannot bear to see 
your grief.'' 

" Not grieve ! " he cries. " What shall I do 
with my life without you ? Ooralie ! you cannot be 
in earnest ! You are saying this to try me ! Speak, 
I entreat you ! Say you wiU be my wife." 

" Oh, I cannot, I cannot ! " And her face 
droops again upon her hands ; tears fall through her 
fingers. 
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^^ You cannot ! Then why have you deceived 
me ? Was your jealousy feigned, your anger 
feigned, when I spoke to others, when I neglected 
you ? '' 

'^ No, no ! Was it not natural I should be hurt 
and angry — I, who was of a lonely, brooding, 
passionate nature — I who had no other brother, no 
other love but yours? Remember, you were my 
only friend. You were all I had in the world when 
your father died. Do not be angry, Paul, that I 
clung to you — that I grieved bitterly at the change 
in you — that I wept desolately when you left me. 
Oh, do not be angry for all this ! " 

" Angry ! How can I be angry ? ^^ he says in a 
bitter and broken voice. " But it is nevertheless a 
cruel deception.^^ 

'^ Paul,^' she says timidly, " had I dared I 
would have told you sooner. I never intended 
to deceive you. I never guessed you cared for 
me till — ^till the day you rode the race with me. 
Then the truth flashed on me in strange sorrow 
that your love was different from mine, and I 
felt I had mistaken you, and — and perhaps my- 
self.^^ 

'' Discussion is useless now,^^ Paul answers 
moodily, with head bent down and eyes fixed upon 
the floor ; " but I made no mistake in my feelings. 
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neither do I believe that you did in yours, CoraKe, 
till after you went to Castle Homeck/^ 

For the first time his words dye her cheeks 
crimson, and all the sorrowful paleness they had 
worn vanishes in a blush. 

" I am willing you should think me fickle if you 
will/^ she says, and her voice falters piteously. 
" May be you are right in so far as this : that had I 
never seen others, never understood the difference 
between the love I bear you and the love ^' 

She stops in sudden fear, a hundred rose-leaf 
shadows on her face, her lips trembling. Paul 
regards her with a troubled mien. 

" I did not expect this blow, Coralie. I did not 
look for fickleness in you. I thought I had only to 
stretch out my hand to gather you to myself. Now 
I see another has stolen your heart from me. For 
this too I have to thank that villain Mawditt. But 
for him, and the vile falsehoods with which he filled 
my mother's ears, we should never have been 
separated. '^ 

" It is better as it is,'' Coralie whispers. " I 
should have made you a poor wife, Paul, but I shall 
always be a true sister. And — and does not Hester 
love you ? " 

" Hester ! " he returns, in a voice half bitter, 
half sorrowful. " She is too worldly, too ambitious 
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a woman to allow herself a heart. When she knew 
I should be a poor man unless I married you, she 
bade me do it quite coldly. And I thought it 
useless to tell her that I did not need her counsel — 
useless to tell her that I had sought her because I 
had wanted her to be your friend, and thought to 
hear of you sometimes through her/^ 

" But she cares for you, Paul ! Oh ! I am sure 
she does ! '^ Ooralie cries in sore distress. 

" Does she ? '' Paul says in his driest tone ; 
^Hhen she shows her love in an odd way. She 
has sent for her old love, Desmond. I met him as 
I came hither. ^^ 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! Why was she in such 
a hurry ? '' 

. " Why ? " repeats Paul, growing angry and 
white. " The reason is obvious — she is a woman, 
and therefore fickle, and a mammon worshipper; 
Desmond will be rich.^^ 

The breath of his bitterness strikes Ooralie like 
a cold wind; in her dismay and grief she keeps 
silent. With eyes still bent on the ground Paul 
goes on moodily : 

"Perhaps I have no right to call her fickle, 
having appHed the word to you more justly, but 
I have no wish not to be frank. I own, therefore, 
that when the news came that you had eloped with 
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young Mawditt, I too easily believed it, and in my 
bitterness I turned to her for comfort. Then, 
for the first time it struck me that she "would 
wiUingly give love. I have proved w^hat her love 
is worth— what a poor thing it is in her eyes 
when compared with money. I am glad I never 
trusted it and never gave love back. Ooralie ! " 
he adds abruptly, almost fiercely, '*you surely 
have not suspected me of double-dealing* ? You 
have not thought I ask you to be my wife from 
any other motive except dear love alone ? '' 

" I have known you all my lif e,^' she answers 
meekly ; " how can you suppose I should misjudge 
you now ? '' 

He breathes a great sigh — ^a dark shadow creeps 
over all his face. 

« 

"The mistake is mine,^^ he says cruelly; '^I 
have misjudged you, OoraUe. I thought you had 
saved Warfield for me, not for yourself and another 
lover/^ 

She bears his contemptuous words patiently, 
with just a little heightening of the fevered flush 
on her face, a little quivering of her lips as she 
says softly : 

" How can you wrong me so, Paul ? It was 
for you and you only I bore all that pain and fear ; 
it was for you I risked my life, to keep Warfield 
for you, not to give it to another.^' 
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" You say this, who will not be my wife, who 
deny me your love ! ^^ He speaks in amazement, 
and his eyes hold hers in incredulous wonder. 

" Yes ; and I say it, and I suffered it because I 
cannot give you my love. Oh Paul ! try to feel 
what I felt; try to understand my grief when, 
having at last read my own heart aright, I knew 
I could never be to you what my father wished/^ 

"And never being that, your boast of giving 
me Warfield is a vain one, Coralie. May we not 
rather say you roh me of it by your lack of love ? 
You do ilot give it." 

He smiles wearily, and would have risen, but 
she seizes his hand and holds it, crying entreat- 
ingly : 

"Listen a moment longer. Do not count me 
a robber, Paul. It is not I who give you Warfield, 
except in having saved the will; it is the will 
itself which gives it. You have not rightly read 
the clause; it says, 'I bequeath Warfield to my 
nephew Paul on condition he asks my daughter 
'Coralie in marriage.^ There is not a word said 
of forfeiture in case the marriage does not take 
place. Paul, Warfield is yours ! ^^ 

She breaks down utterly, and sobs on his 
shoulder ; but he is still sore-hearted and angry ; 
he cannot yet accept this frank sisterly love, it 
galls him. 

B 2 
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" Is this another of your romantic dreams, or is 
it a fact V he asks, with a ring of sarcasm in his 
voice. "I shall not take Warfield through any 
romantically generous renunciation of yours. You 
are still too headlong, too impulsive, Coralie. This 
is an affair for legal heads, not for young hearts, to 
settle.'^ 

Rebuff and contempt are PauVs old weapons 
against her ; she is used to them. Love, he might 
and would have given her, seasoned and covered 
by sarcasm ; but esteem and honour she can only 
wring from his unwilling heart at rare times, 
when the crust of its hard unbelief is broken 
through. 

"I will not vex you with arguments,^^ she 
answers a little brokenly. ^^ Do what you will ; 
seek counseVs opinion, or take any legal course 
you deem necessary to settle the meaning of the 
will. I will consent to anything you wish. But 
surely, Paul, you will own you owe me some kind- 
ness. Would it be generous to make all my 
sufferings of no avail — to change them, in fact, 
into a selfish struggle to enrich myself? Would 
it be generous to embitter my life with the thought 
that, but for me and my hard battle at Warfield, 
you would be its owner ? Better for me a thousand 
times that I had died in that warfare, rather than 
live to impoverish you — ^rather than rest always in 
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your thoughts as an interloper and robber. Your 
father succoured me, cared for me, loved me, when 
I was forlorn indeed. Do not make me seem un- 
grateful ; I could not bear that bitterness. Paul ! 
dear Paul! take Warfield, and give me back my 
happiness. ^^ 

" You are too generous,^^ Paul replies, sarcastic 
still. " I promise you I will take whatever is mine 
by legal and honest right ; but never as a gift from 
man, woman, or child .^' 

Well, he was always scornful of her, and she, 
who in her generous grief that her heart was not 
his has nearly died for him, must leam to bear 
likewise this indifference to her sufferings, this 
contemptuous refusal to accept from her hand the 
wealth she has won for him. 

^' I ask no more than this,^^ she says, struggling 
hard with tears. " Take your legal right — I make 
no other prayer to you. Despise, if you will, all 
that I have done. Make the remembrance of it 
bitter to me. Throw a shadow of dishonour, of 
self-seeking, on my anguish and my battle with 
Mr. Mawditt. I care not. It is only your old 
hard way of thinking of me. Nothing — ^no nothing 
— ^not even my death, if I had died for you — would 
alter your cynical contempt of me. Paul, I am 
thankful I do not love you ! If I loved you, my 
heart and soul would wither in living always be- 
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neath the breath of your contempt. I could not 
grow in that atmosphere ; morally and spiritually, 
I should shrink, dwindle, and die/' 

In her vehemence, her tears have stopped, her 
tone has ceased to falter, and she stands before 
him flushed and indignant. This is the first time 
in all his life, that she has permitted him to see 
the shrinking repugnance that mingles in her heart 
with all her long sisterly love for him. This is the 
first time he has had made visible to him, that dread 
of injury to her own soul, which a woman feels 
beneath the dominion of an affection which is half 
contempt. 

Before such a love, honour, dignity, and 
intellect shrink up, and a woman dwindles to the 
poor, weak, small vessel the man thinks her. And 
so he justifies himself, and learns in the end to live 
without love for a creature who is despicable — ^has 
none to give him. 

Paul glances at her as she stands in a new 
light before him, and he grows ashamed, perhaps 
remorseful. 

" You need not tell me with such bitter frank- 
ness what your feelings are,'' he says. *' Not that 
I wish to blame you. If you truly look on me as a 
sort of upas tree beneath whose shadow you could 
not live " — and he laughs a little hard laugh — '^ I 
have certainly as much reason as you to be thankful 
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that you do not love me well enough to be my 
wife/^ 

Coralie gives him no answer; she wiU not add to 
the current of bitterness in him by a word. In a 
moment he grows softer, better; kinder thoughts 
touch his heart. 

^^I own it, Coralie, I have been hard. The 
spectacle of a mother's foolishness harms a man. I 
must strive to bear my fate. I must learn to live 
without you.'' He falters for a moment, then goes 
on swiftly: "1 shall never in my thought of you 
throw any shadow of self-seeking over your hard 
battle. I shall never say, do, or think one of the 
mean things of which you accuse me. You saved 
your father's will from a thiefs clutch, as generously 
as you won it. I will accept what that will gives 
me, provided it is lawfully mine, and I am neither 
wronging 'you nor the man to whom you give your 
hand." 

Before he has finished speaking they are friends 
again, and her reproachful heart is full of sorrow 
for him. His last words have brought to her 
cheeks a crimson tide, but her eyes do not droop 
beneath it. 

" The man whom I could honour would not take 
me if I brought him Warfield. He would feel as I 
do, it was my father's wish it should be yours, to . 
expiate the wrong he did you in never bringing his 
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father's will to light. Eemember, he did not know 
the signature was not attached to it, so he sinned 
in what he did/' 

" You are right there/' Paul answers ; ^^ so I 
shaU not feel the load of obligation too great to 
bear, Ooralie." He smiles a little wistfully and 
holds out his hand for hers, she gives it, and her 
eyes shine with joyful tears. 

" You have made me very glad, Paul." 

" And you have made me sorry. It is hard on 
me, Coralie, that you women should plot to make 
me propose to you, knowing you would refuse me." 

'^No, no; do not say that. I plotted a little 
only to have my reward — my great reward. Do 
not grudge it to me, Paul. I could not bear that 
all my sufferings should be of no avail. Let me 
think through the years to come that by my long, 
long days of agony and my night of horror, I 
saved your home." 

He looks down into her face with eyes darkened 
by sorrow, and answers, in the words of Corio- 
lanus : 

*'You have saved Warfield, CoraUe, but you 
have lost your brother." 

His lips touch her brow; his hands unclasp hers; 
he moves a step away. 

^' I shall not see you, again, Coralie, before I 
go ; so this is a good-bye." 
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'^ Where are you going ? You will not be gone 
long?^^ she says breathlessly. 

He answers her with a fixed sad gaze : 

"Your face will not be so young as it is now 

when I see it again. I want to remember it well.^' 

He tries to smile, but the pale set look returns to 

his features again, his lips grow firm and close, and 

before she can utter a word he is gone. 

He left her with this cold farewell, and went 
his way with the leaven of a great sorrow working 
in his heart. 

As for her, such a cruel leave-taking crushed 
her. She shivered beneath the fever of his pain, 
and wept, half in sorrow, half in fear. 

I found her kneeling by the window, following 
Paul's shadow with her eyes as it flew from tree to 
tree as he galloped swiftly away. Her face looked 
^ray and cold and frightened. 

" How can I be happy when he is grieved ? " 
she said. " Oh, Lady Sara, call him back ! I will 
give up even myself for his sake.^^ 

'^ You will do nothing of the kind,^^ I answered. 
'* You would make him the worst wife in Christen- 
dom. He has snubbed you all his life ; he would 
never look on you as a helpmate. He might as well 
have a canary in a cage as you. You have no self- 
assertion in his presence. Let us hope he will live 
to find a wife who can be ^ bone of his bone, and 
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flesh of his fleshy' and yet let him know she has a 
soul of her own. I do not wish to see him allied 
to the mere image of a wife^ who has no heart to 
give him^ and whose spirit shrinks into a nutshell 
before his frown/' 

In this rather high-handed manner I dried her 
tears^ and quenched her too romantic desire to be 
led like a sacrifice to the horns of the altar. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WHA.T WAS SAID AT CASTLB HOBNSCE. 

"Is spite of her seeming romance she has had 
more sense than all of us," I observe to my old 
friend Nora. " She took legal advice on the wiU, 
and found the conditions would be fulfilled if Paul 
asked her in marriage. This is why she kept her 
own counsel so quietiy, and never aiowed one of us 
to guess it was not her intention to marry him.'^ 

" It was rather sly and cruel in her, was it not?^* 
Hester says in her usual tranquil voice, but with a 
spark of fire in either eye which teUs its own tale to 
me. 

" That depends on the light in which you look 
on her conduct; you must remember the motive. 
Some girls/^ I return quietly, *' would have used 
their cunning to prevent him from proposing, and 
would have proved their cruelty by keeping his 
estate for themselves.^^ 
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Hester looks down ; the lace on her bosom 
flatters slightly. 

''So they would,'' remarks my good-natiued 
nephew. "And on my word, Hester, I do not 
think a lady is boond to tell all the world whether 
or not she means to accept a lover.'' 

''Perhaps not, Sebastian, but she might in 
hononr — I mean there might be reasons why an 
intimate friend should wish ^" 



For the first time in her sensible calm existence 
Hester loses self-possession, and it is only her 
high imposing nose, which breathes defiance at me, 
that keeps me from smiling. 

" To be let into the secret ? " I observe, 
helping her out kindly. " But you see that friend 
might prove the very one who would teU the suitor, 
and then the proposal would never be made." 

"And in this case that would have lost the 
suitor a fine estate," Lady Homeck says. 

" Exactly so," 1 respond. " And who would 
care for the man then ? Let us suppose, now, that 
some other woman wanted him ; she could not take 
him without a penny unless she had a fine fortune 
of her own, could she ? A husband is such an 
expensive creature, you know. A positive luxury 
nowadays when horses are so dear, and polo ponies 
such a price." 

"I am not aware that anyone wanted Mr. 
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Lermit/^ Hester remarks, tranquil and cold as 
snow, though her ears are like the leaves of a peony. 

''The idea is enough to make a cat howl/^ 
says Sebastian. " Nobody but the Witch of Bndor, 
or some old female equally learned and antique, will 
ever want Paul Lermit.^^ 

Hester stoops over the skein of wool he is 
meekly holding, and grows red to the roots of her 
hair. She is too angry to answer him. Her mother 
takes up the parable. 

"Now that is really nonsense, Sebastian; I 
don't see at all why someone should not want him.'' 

" Nor I. But the question is, does he want any 
one ? " Hester looks up as I speak, and I catch her 
eyes in a quiet fixed gaze. " It appears to me that 
had he wanted any other lady but Coralie he would 
have asked her. And supposing he imagined, &h 
he did, that the child was desperately in love with 
him, and hcwas bound in gratitude and honour to 
propose to her, then surely, on discovering his 
mistake, he was free to propose in the other quarter 
if he wished to do so." 

" I don't know about that," responds Hester, 
with a hard laugh. " He might find himself a day 
too late in the field." 

Sebastian stares at her, and lets the wool slip 
from his hands. 

'' There are no such words as ' too late,' for a 
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man like Paal Lermit. Impediments are feafcliers 
to him. Remember how he broke throngh all 
obstacle and objections to ride that race by Coralie's 
side/' 

" So he did ; and rode it well too, by Jove ! '' 
And Sebastian picks up the fallen wool. '^ I saw 
then he was dead spoons on her/' 

''It was a very convincing proof,'' I continue, 
and my eyes hold Hester's still. '* And I am sure 
now, if he cared for anyone except Coralie he 
would tell her so, no matter what stood in the way. 
No, we must not deceive ourselves about Paul 
Lermit. He would not go abroad if there was any 
woman in England, who could make him forget the 
girl who has said him nay." 

Hester's eyes droop, a little paleness gathers 
round her lips, then she looks up suddenly and 
smiles into Sebastian's honest face. 

" What do you say ? " she asks ; " do you think 
there is any disconsolate damsel in the land ready to 
die because she cannot play the part of comforter to 
this pale lover ? " 

How very high and disdainful her nose looks, 
how grandly her hazel eyes flash! I am quite 
relieved and glad. 

"It is not likely," returns kindly Sebastian. 
'' Poor fellow, it has been hard lines for him of 
late; he has lost both mother and sweetheart. I 
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should go farther than to India, if that last hap- 
pened to me : I should go straight to — the bad/' 

Hester's eyes grow moist; they shine on him 
steadily, till a strange new tenderness gathers in 
them deepening their beauty, as shadows do the 
loveliness of a lake. 

I confess a load is lifted off my heart. I always 
knew she was a sensible girl, shrewd, practical, and 
clear-headed ; but I feared some of the old fancy 
might blind her to the fact that she has a kind, 
true heart in her keeping, the life of an honest man 
in her hands. But it does not. Her clear sense 
has told her that a reality is better than a myth. 

She helps me to. put on my cloak when I go 
away, and then whispers : 

" You will tell Mr. Bsdale that Sebastian and I 
are very happy. Thanks for all you said. But, 
believe me, there is not a regret in my heart. If 
I could not appreciate such a long-tried, true 
affection I should not be worthy of it.'' 

"She is remarkably handsome,'' I observe to 
niyself as I drive off ; '' and her high nose will 
greatly improve the next generation of the Desmond 
stock." 

Half way through the park I meet Lord Madem 
on foot. He stops the carriage, and his odd face, 
with its young mouth and its old eyes, is soon 
within the window. For two minutes he makes a 
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pretence to talk of weather and sport, then dashes 
at the subject of his thoughts. 

^'So that jolly little girl, Miss Lermit won't 
have her cousin ! '^ 

^^ How did you know that VI ask. 
'' Oh ! theinews is going the usual round; every- 
body is telUng everybody else as a great secret. 
They say Lermit is very much cut up ; and I don't 
wonder. She is the pluckiest little thing to ride 
I ever saw. Such go and dash in her! She 
topped the fences like a feather — never saw her 
quail once. Upon my life, you know, it's hard on 
a fellow to lose a girl like that ; it's nearly as 
bad as losing one's best hunter at the beginning 
of the season." 

" No, no ; it is a long way off such a misfor- 
tune as that. When we women approximate in 
value to the worth of horses we shall be much 
farther up in the scale than we are now. Good- 
bye, Lord Madem ! " 

"Good-bye. I had half a mind to advise 
Lermit not to pop. I knew he would get refused." 
" How could you possibly know that ? " 
His old eyes pucker and wrinkle in a wicked 
smile ; he shakes his young curly head solemnly. 

" You must not ask me to tell. But it is not 
often a girl takes a kiss from the wrong man even 
in the dark, is it ? " 
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^' What do you mean ? ^^ I cry out, half offended 
by his impertinence. But he has waved his hand 
to my coachman, and I am driven ofE without an 
answer, while he stands with his hat lifted above a 
hundred chestnut curls, a pair of eyes that might 
be shining out of the head of a very old ill-trained 
hawk, and fresh young smiling lips that look as if 
they had just lisped a hymn at a mother^s knee. 

Dear me ! I am an old woman ; the young men 
of the present day are too much for me, and they 
are a great deal older than I am. 



VOL. III. s 



CHAPTEE XX. 



WHAT I SAW AT WAEFIELD. 



Before starting on his travels, Paul Lermit, in 
accordance with legal advice, has taken possession 
of his own again. 

This has been done without resistance on the 
part of Charlie Mawditt, or on that of his father^s 
solicitor, who, in the absence of all instruction from 
that missing gentleman, deems it prudent not to 
interfere. So Paul is at Warfield, and its ghosts, 
its echoes, and its shadows are doubtless busy 
around him. For a little reason of my own I am 
anxious to see him. I have a firm belief in his 
generosity ; I am going to put it to the test. 

As I approach within sight of the lake I 
perceive a crowd gathered on its borders. 

"There is something wrong here, my lady!^' 
cries my coachman in an excited voice. 
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And dashing across the grass, he pulls up sud- 
denly in among the throng. 

" What is the matter ? " I ask as I meet PauFs 
face looking pale and eager. 

^^ We are dragging the lake/^ he answers, 
coming to the carriage-door. '^ This momiug one 
of the men found this.^' 

He waves the people aside, and I see lying on 
the grass — mud-stained, weed-stained, and mis- 
shapen — a man^s hat. 

Old Festin^'s ? '' I ask. 

Perhaps. He has never been found, you 
know, although the island has been searched daily. 
Now I am having the lake dragged. Had I been 
here it should have been done long ago. I have 
had reasons lately ^' 

A loud shout interrupts him, he runs towards 
the bank, and I turn away my eyes from the sight 
of something dark and dreadful which a grappling- 
iron, in the hands of three stout men, is dragging 
to the surface of the water. Another shout, a cry 
or two drifting from man to man, then a strange 
hushed silence, in the midst of which there rises 
shrill and clear the shriek of a woman. 

''It is not father,^^ she cries j ''it is Mr. 
Mawditt!^^ 

All rush forward at this cry, and I see the crowd 
with strained eyes gazing down at something in 

s 2 
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their midst^ round which they throng in a hushed 
way. Bat speech soon bursts ont among them, and 
mingled yoices prononnce Mr. Mawditt's name. 

" Tis he ! sure 'nough 'tis ! Twur a dark 
night — uncommon dark — and he went away a-foot 
— ^missed his road, I reckon ! the bank was slippy- 
like with bruken ice ! What be this he've got 
clutched in his hand ?" 

These exclamations, and many more, rise into 
the air, bewildering me. In the midst of the noise, 
Paul comes to my side again. 

"It is indeed Mr. Mawditt,'' he says; "but I 
am not so much amazed as the others are. I have 
been suspecting something wrong. I wiU tell you 
why. A letter came a day or two ago for Mr. 
Mawditt, which I sent on to his son, and which 
lie returned to me open, saying it concerned me 
more tnan him. It was from a shipping agent at 
Liyerpool, demanding to know what he was to do 
with certain cases sent to his office addressed to 
Mr. Lermit. I saw then the missing man had 
never joined his plunder.^' 

And he put your name on it ?^^ I said. 
A trick not unworthy of him. Luggage 
addressed to him might be stopped: my name 
was safe.^^ 

"Then you will get all the property back 
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'^I think so. The contrivance he used to pre- 
serve these cases for himself restores them to their 
rightful owner — Coralie or myself, the law will say 
which/' 

I pass this over, and ask what was found 
clutched so tightly in the drowned man's 
hand. 

"The strap which fastened a valise on his 
shoulder. It held him under water by its weight. 
He evidently strove to undo the buckle, his fingers 
are on it. The valise is full of gold, all in rouleaux, 
packed tightly.'' 

'^ So instead of his having the money, the 
money had him and destroyed him. It is an 
awful ending to a bad life." 

"The death he intended for others overtook 
himself," Paul says, in a grim tone. Then he adds, 
gravely, "You had better not speak of this to 
Coralie till she is stronger." 

^^No. She could scarcely bear such a history 
at present," I answer. 

^' Is she not better ? " he says, and a whiter 
shade comes over his pale set face. 

" Not much," I return. " She does not rally as 
she ought to do. Anxiety and perplexity keep her 
feverish. You see she is in a painful dilemma — ^it 
is hard to know what to do." 

Paul turns away, but comes back on his steps 
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quickly, the wliite shadow on his face is whiter 
now, but he is very calm. 

" I understand you, Lady Sara. I see what 
you mean. I will write to Horneck. He is linger- 
ing abroad when it would be wiser for him to 
come home. I cannot forget that he was generous 
enough to leave me a fair field. He thought mine 
was the right, and he left it to me. I see now all 
he sacrificed in doing that. I could not see it then. 
I made a mistake ; he is making one now. He has 
been very brave and thoughtful. I do not forget it* 
Yes, yes, 1^11 write to him.^' 

He turns away again, but I lay my hand upon 
his arm and detain him. 

"Thank you, Paul,^' is all I say. But as our eyes 
meet he knows I understand all the generous pain 
that letter will cost him. 

"Will you not come in and take something ?^^ 
he says to me. 

I shake my head — I cannot speak. To tell 
the truth, tears are in my eyes. I have accom- 
phshed my errand, but, like many others, I find 
success has a sting. 

" I am sorry you will not come in and pay me 
a last visit," Paul continues with studied calm. 
" I shall be starting from England just as Horneck 
returns. I shall be kept a day or two longer than 
I intended by the inquest on that.' 
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He points to the Monks' Pool, and just at this 
instant the crowd parts right and left, and through 
the living lane thus made come the bearers, carry- 
ing between them a ghastly burden covered with 
a long dark cloth. 

Paul removes his hat and stands bareheaded as 
this goes by. Death condones offences. Before 
the shaking of his mighty step Hatred shrinks ; 
Forgiveness alone can stand in his path, and look 
upon his awful shadow as it passes. 

The lake glows brightly in the sun, the little 
ripples run in shining ranks, each one holding a 
glittering lance, which is a sunbeam, as he follows 
his comrades in glistening order. On the shore the 
sedge waves and beckons with slender arms to its 
image, fantastic and fringe-bedecked, dancing in 
the clear water. Among the riplets the swallows 
dart in and out like swift shadows from the land 
of dreams. Overhead the white clouds fly joyously 
across the blue plains of heaven, and a solitary lark . 
is bearing upwards the first song of spring. 

And amidst this tranquil scene of happy life 
creeps the dark procession, showing, as in a vision, 
that every lovely thing and every living thing upon 
the earth can by man be turned to good or evil — to 
eternal life or eternal death. 

The forces of this fair world and its comely 
graces are blessings from heaven or curses from 
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heU, as man uses or abases them. This shining 
and beauteous lake^ for Mr. Mawditt, was an ac- 
complice in a crime^ and^ like an accomplice^ it has 
turned on him and slain him. 

I have said a brief but sad farewell to Paul, 
and as I pass beneath the music of the pines, I 
turn to take a last look at Warfield. 

The April sun shines oa it sweetly, and the 
shadows play. The sombre procession in a thin 
dark line winds in and out among the ruins of the 
abbey, now appearing, now disappearing, beneath 
broken arches and beside crumbling walls. 

My eyes search for Paul among the crowd. He 
is not there. I catch sight of his solitary figure by 
the water's edge, and I see his pale sad face 
reflected in the Monks' Pool. 

This is how I see him still in many a dream 
and many a time of lonely thought; and as the 
vision grows blurred with tears, I repeat the words 
of the wise king : " A foolish mother maketh 
heavy the heart of her son." 




CHAPTER XXI. AND LAST. 

WHAT A LITTLE BIED WHISPERED TO MB. 

It had its nest among the May blossoms be- 
neath which the lovers sat and talked through 
many a summer day, and yet never talked their 
fill. 

^'And is it true; OoraHe, that you care for 
me?'^ 

^^Yes, it is true. Have I not told you so a 
hundred times ? ^' 

"Yes, but I like to hear you say it. Say it 
again to please me. It seems so strange, so unreal, 
that unless I hear it constantly my faith quite dies 
away.^' . 

" Not to believe me is unkind ; '^ and she tries to 
meet his eyes with a smile, but her own droop 
swiftly and her lashes rest on cheeks which have 
blushed "celestial rosy red." 
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"You have not said it, Ooralie. Say, 'Ivan, I 
love you ! ' then I will be content/' 

" This is almost cruel,'' the bird whispers, and 
he shakes a shower of scented blossoms on a 
pretty drooped head. 

She cannot say it, but in her quivering shyness 
she gives him a better content than words, for she 
hides her face upon his shoulder and puts a round 
white arm upon his neck. 

" Then it is true, my darling ?" 

" Yes, yes ; dearly, tenderly true." 

She has courage to say it now, when he cannot 
look into her eyes or watch the changing colour 
fly from the sweet shy face. 

^' And even when you quitted me and went back 
to Warfield you loved me ?" 

" It was because I loved you I went." 

'^ God bless you, darling, for saying that. I am 
afraid I have been very jealous." 

'^ How could you be ? I thought you knew — I 
thought everyone knew. I fancied the very trees 
and shadows saw it on my face. Oh ! I have felt 
so ashamed." 

'' Of what, dearest ? " 

'^ Of loving you so much unasked." 

"No, not unasked." And he pitilessly puts 
back her shining hair that he may look upon the 
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crimsoued cheek lying like a flower on his breasts 
^' I have a memory of making every word a prayer, 
of charging every act with a passionate entreaty for 
a little love. Coralie, I did this righteously. I 
never believed Lermit cared for you till I saw him 
flying by your side in that race. Then I despaired 
indeed. Oh ! my darUng, I thought that day I 
had lost you ! '^ 

He makes his arm wonderfully, fervently 
eloquent — it " discourses most excellent music '' 
as it presses her yielding form to his very 
heart. 

'^ You returned to Warfield that day, for PauPs 
sake, they said; and hearing this, my thoughts 
grew black as midnight. The loneliness of the old 
castle was more than I could bear. You being 
gone made it empty. When night fell I went 
into the little garden you liked, and looked up 
at your dark window. Did you ever guess, 
Coralie, how often I watched for the putting out 
of your light or the passing of your shadow on 
the blind?" 

Yes, she had guessed, and she grows rosier than 
the pink petals which are falling fast from the rosy 
may upon her shining hair. 

"Look up, dear; I want to tell you 'something. 
I held a little comfort in my mind that night as I 
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paced to and fro in the garden you had deserted. 
You will not begrudge me the comfort I held so 
dear ; you will not be angry when I tell you what it 
was?'' 

She half looks up, and he catches the gleam of 
a smile in her shy gray eyes. 

" Let me hear first what it was ; I will promise 
afterwards.'' And her provoking lips, which he 
is longing for, are hidden again on a broadcloth 
shoulder. 

" You will promise pardon when the confession 
is made ? Give me your hand on it then. Well — 
yes — it is rather — it is awkward to tell. Will you 
let me show you what it was ? " 

" No, no, tell it. You must tell it." 

The listening bird, when he whispered the story 
to me, said she was shy. She knew all he was 
going to tell, and yet demanded the tale, and en- 
joyed it with a smiling face hidden, half by his arm, 
and half by a shower of golden hair. 

" Coralie, my comfort Was that mine was the 
first and only kiss that had yet fallen on your lips. 
Even if you were Lermit's wife, that first, fresh, 
maiden kiss was mine. And I was wicked enough 
to be glad. Are you angry ?" 

"No. Yes — a little. You frightened me so. 
I did not know it was you until " 
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"Until that owl Madern told you. He was 
never so near being knocked down as lie was that 
night. Now let me confess all my delinquency. It 
was the night of the ball ; I was immensely happy. 
You had persistently refused to dance with the man 
whom Hester was always telling me you loved. 
But in the midst of my triumph you disappeared. 
I went to the library to seek you, and from the 
window I caught the glimmer of your white dress 
in the garden. I went to you softly over the grass, 
when suddenly you turned and rushed straight into 
my arms.^^ 

"Oh! no, no!'' 

" Oh ! yes, yes, and I kissed you, darling. I 
could not help it ; and what is more, my love, I have 
never once repented of it." 

" How wicked these men are,'' sings the bird ; 
" they ask pardon when they don't repent. And 
what was there to be sorry for, I wonder ? " 

You see the birds in their innocence never think 
harm of a kiss. 

"But, Ivan, I did not run injjo your arms, 
meaning it," persists Coralie, distressed. ^^I 
heard steps, and ran back in alarm, and so — 
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"And so I kissed you, dearest, and my 
good angel alone knows the consolation that 
kiss was to me, when I went away an exile. 
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bearing with me the memory of your pretty white 
face, looking like death itself for Paul Lermit^s 
sake/' 

" How can you say that ? It is wrong to say so, 
when I so shamelessly told you in the chapel that — 
that I loved you only/' 

" You never said so there." 

" Oh yes I did ! I am quite ashamed to think 
how often I said ifc; my face bums when I 
remember it/' 

In her earnestness she has lifted her pretty 
head from its resting-place, and her large gray 
eyes look at him half shyly, half pleadingly, as 
though asking pardon for having told him her 
innocent love. 

" Are all those blushes for me ?" he says. ^^ For 
my stupidity, then, I mean ? For I did not believe 
I was so happy. What you had done and suffered 
for Paul seemed so much greater than your words 
to me, that I passed them over as meaning nothing 
in comparison with your deeds. And sometimes 
even now I can scarce believe " 

'^ Oh Ivan ! Ivan ! how can you be so cruel, 
when I love you so dearly ? When you know, if 
I had not loved you, I should have done nothing 
for Paul ! " 

^^ You have said it unasked. So it is really true. 
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my darling ; and God has given me a full cup of 
joy indeed/^ 

She turns away her lips no more, and he kisses 
her beneath the scented blossoms of the tree and 
the song of the Ustening bird. 



THE END. 
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